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First Steps in Peacemakin 


THE SENATE RIGHT MUST BE RECOGNIZED 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University 
Delivered at the War Service Meeting of the American Bankers Association, New York City, September 15, 1943 


HERE is a marked contrast between the explicit 

nature of some phases of post-war planning and the 

nebulous character of others. The report of the 
National Resources Planning Board was concrete and de- 
tailed. In his address of July 28, President Roosevelt pro- 
jected a six-point plan for demobilized soldiers and released 
a report discussing that issue. In the international field, 
also, we have some definite proposals which form the basis 
of public discussion with a view to crystallizing opinion. 
Three such have been published—the schemes for monetary 
tabilization, the draft agreement regarding relief and re- 
rehabilitation, and the master lend-lease agreement. 

It will be observed that all these touch social and economic 
questions. When we examine the political field, there is 
nothing of comparable clarity or definiteness. It raises the 
question whether we are making adequate political prepara- 
tions. “Che last peace conference in 1919, it has been said 
concentrated too heavily upon political questions and failed 
to deal sufficiently with economic and social problems. It 
would be no improvement merely to reverse the error this 
time; both need careful forethought. In a recent address, 
President Roosevelt said: ““The same kind of careful plan- 
ning that gained victory in North Africa and Sicily is re- 
quired if we are to make victory an enduring reality and do 
our share in building the kind of peaceful world which will 
justify the sacrifices made in this war.” Doubtless such 
political planning has been done, but the public cannot see 
the constructive consequences. This leads to irritating em- 
phasis upon unfulfilled hopes, to recurrence of charges that, 
while policy is socially advanced, it is politically reactionary. 
It accentuates questions regarding our relationship to Russia. 
It adds to the fear that though we win the war, we may lose 
the peace. 

The Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, the United 
Nations Declaration do not fill the need for such fore- 
thought. They express general principles, but they can be 


accepted without providing the observer with a political pro- 
gram for their realization. In the contest over specific im- 
plementation the principles can be lost. Unconditional sur- 
render does not supply the void; it is essentially a military 
concept. While it opens the way for political action it gives 
no clue as to the nature of the program. 

Public opinion needs something on political issues as ex- 
plicit as the proposals on social and economic questions. It is 
not necessary to take “time out to define every boundary and 
settle every political controversy in every part of the world”; 
it is needful to make specific what we have expressed thus 
far only in terms of principle. If we can have a draft agree- 
ment on relief and rehabilitation, or on currency stabiliza- 
tion, we can have a draft treaty of peace so that public 
opinion can discuss tangible propositions. 

This morning I propose to outline such a treaty. It is 
done with no hope of offering a solution to all political 
problems, but rather to explore a mode of procedure. We 
can think more clearly by approaching the problem con- 
cretely. 

Four factors determine the form and structure of such a 
treaty. They are, first, the dimensions of the problem; 
second, the nature of a coalition; third, the variety of Ameri- 
can opinion; and fourth, our constitutional peculiarity, aris- 
ing from the special relationship of the Senate to foreign re- 
lations. All affect both the temper and method of the pro- 
posals. The temper is moderate; there is no effort to mid- 
wife a brave new world, and no attempt to revive a world 
that is dead. ‘This draft seeks to clear the path to more free- 
dom for today, and to give opportunity to organize a better 
tomorrow. It seeks to exploit whatever unity of thought 
now exists, and to avoid the extremes which divide men in- 
stead of drawing them together. The method is to reduce 
the treaty of peace to its basic essentials—leaving to sub- 
sequent treaties, agreements, or understandings whatever can 
best be handled by these other means. 
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Before outlining the specific terms of such a treaty, two 
of the limiting factors need discussion—the size of the prob- 
lem, and the coalition war. 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 an effort was made 
to wrap as much as possible in one package. Bulky as the 
treaty became, it could not comprise all the issues. Repara- 
tions were left out, the inter-allied debts, mandates and many 
other vital matters also were postponed. ‘The Conference 
ot Ambassadors functioned for nine years as a kind of con- 
tinuing peace conference, and many special supplemental con- 
ferences were held. Nonetheless the peace negotiations at 
Paris comprised far too much. Partly it was the consequence 
of underestimating the task; Mr. Lloyd George had expected 
that three or four weeks of inter-allied discussions would 
make it possible to conclude the peace conference in a week! 
Partly the difficulty arose from indecision: statesmen started 
to frame a preliminary treaty and because of poor organiza- 
tion did not know when or how to stop; they went on to make 
a definitive treaty. Partly it was done by design: President 
Wilson insisted upon including the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. He wanted the whole pill swallowed at once, the 
hitter core with the sweetened coating. He hoped the Senate 
would accept unpalatable sections to achieve peace—much 
as a President sometimes signs a bill with a distasteful rider 
rather than jeopardize the whole legislation. Whether, in 
any circumstances, that is a sound procedure may be ques- 
tioned. In any event Wilson failed, the memory of that 
tailure is fresh and vivid in our political life. Certainly in 
the present temper of American politics the effort to include 
everything in one treaty or one great peace conference would 
be ing redible folly. 

‘This proposal for a basic treaty takes account of that bitter 
experience. At the end of every great war there are many 
treaties; in a war of this scope and duration there will be 
more than ever before. By making a peace treaty of limited 

cope, the over-all pattern can be set; thereafter the different 
phases need not be crowded into one unwieldy negotiation at 
one time or one place. “The enormously complicated issues 
can be broken up and dealt with piecemeal at different times 
and places in the order of their urgency or significance, or as 
they are reduced to managable proportions. The process is al- 
ready under way, as the three agreements, already referred 
to, indicate. “This method, if continuously pursued, will re- 
lieve statesmen of some of the pressures which became so in- 
tolerable in 1919. It avoids undue strain upon the ties of 
alliance. It also avoids indigestion of public opinion from 
swallowing too much of too many kinds all at once. 

Lend-lease illustrates the point. The idea has been be- 
fore the public a considerable time. After it had won ac- 
ceptance, the master agreement was negotiated with Article 
VIL as its heart. It was not as explicit and clear-cut as de- 
sirable, but in diplomatic exchanges a first formulation sel- 
dom attains that objective. In his letter of August 25 trans- 
mitting the current lend-lease report to Congress, President 
Roosevelt said: “The Congress in passing and extending the 
Lend-lease Act made it plain that the United States wants 
no new war debts to jeopardize the coming peace. Victory 
and a secure peace are the only coin in which we can be re- 
paid.” Perhaps that is a trial balloon to test the reaction of 
Congress and the public to a more explicit interpretation. 
In that and other ways, democratic statesmanship will at- 
tempt to give opportunity for the crystallization of a real 
concensus of opinion. If our government is to act wisely 
and firmly, it must know that the American people will sup- 
port its commitments. It will move, as in this instance, 
step by step, openly instead of clandestinely. A democratic 
peace, therefore, must allow time for the public to understand 
the central issues; a basic peace treaty would establish a 


norm by which subsequent specific agreements could be tested. 

The second limiting factor which shapes the present pro- 
posal arises out of the fact of coalition. Alliances are always 
imperfect unions. ‘The United States should know that, for 
it has made no treaty of alliance since 1778. In the last war 
President Wilson would not even use the word; he always 
spoke of the United States as an associated, not an allied, 
power. It was a strange reservation on the part of the 
prophet of a united world, but it proved very significant, 
nonetheless. He entered upon the negotiations for an armi- 
stice in October, 1918 without conferring with our associates 
in the war; they were frantic with nervousness lest he com- 
mit them before any consultation. On the way to the 
Peace Conference, in a talk to the staff of the American 
peace commission, he emphasized our separatism and detach- 
ment. 

There was an unconscious, but no less real, connection be- 
tween that attitude and the fact that the United States ulti- 
mately made a separate treaty of peace. True, it was made 
after the fighting was over, but there can be no doubt that our 
repudiation of the tripartite treaty of guaranty with Britain 
and France, our failure to join the League and the Court, 
our absence from the Council of Ambassadors, and our dis- 
embodied presence as unofficial observers at supplementary 
conferences all helped destroy the solidarity of the peace 
Today public discussion centers about the possibility of a 
separate peace by one of our present associates. As that dis- 
cussion proceeds, we should recall our own history. It is 
well to emphasize the fact, moreover, that though President 
Roosevelt uses the word “allies,” we have no formal treaty 
of alliance such as that between Russia and Britain. Our 
status as an ally is distinctly limited; our commitments are 
more moral than legal. 

In this war Russia occupies the separatist role which the 
United States assumed in the last war. Russia is now the 
associated power; it is not at war with all our enemies— 
specifically Japan. The relationship was highlighted by 
Prime Minister Churchill, broadcasting from the Citadel in 
Quebec, when he said, “It would not have been suitable for 
Russia to be represented at this Anglo-American conference, 
which . . . was largely . . . concerned with heating and 
infaming the war against Japan, with whom the Soviet 
Government has a five-years treaty of non-aggression, it 
would have been an embarrassing invitation for us to send.” 
It is no use to call this “one war” under such circumstances ; 
we only deceive ourselves in so doing. A war of coalition is 
seldom “one war.” 

The difference between Russia and ourselves must be rec- 
ognized, and neither exaggerated nor minimized. The 
divergence in point of view is old, and it runs deep; it can- 
not be cured or even concealed by a verbal formula. It will 
require time, patience, and wise statesmanship, for it stems 
from lack of confidence—on both sides. We have feared 
communism; we long refused recognition to the Soviets; our 
confidence was alienated by the failure of the Commintern 
to live up to the agreements of the government—T weedle- 
dee insisted he was not Tweedledum. Again Winston 
Churchill's extraordinary candor clears the air. When Rus- 
sia entered the war he accepted the new ally, but said ex- 
plicitly that he withdrew none of his earlier criticisms. On 
the other side, Stalin intimated that Britain and France would 
gladly have embroiled Germany with Russia to escape war in 
the West; that was one reason for his fateful pact with 
Hitler in 1939. He did not open Pandora’s box, but by that 
treaty he gave the Nazis leave to do so—with the classic re- 
sult. When in our current discussion it is assumed (as it has 
been stylish to do) that Stalin has always been correct in his 
judgments, this error should not be forgotten. 
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As Stalin calls for a second front Churchill does not re- 
sent his “complaints and even reproaches.” Nevertheless 
the British Prime Minister recalls that “we once had a fine 
front in France, but it was torn to pieces . . . and it is easier 
to have a front pulled down than it is to build it up again.” 
He did not need to remind Stalin that during that tragic de- 
bacle, Russia was despoiling Poland, the Baltic States, and 
Finland. It is no thanks to Stalin that Britain stands, 
that there is any springboard from which to launch an attack 
on Hitler from the West. 

The United States has a very engrossing second front in 
the Far East. It constitutes so arduous an assignment as 
seriously to impair our capacity to establish a new front in 
Western Europe. But so sedulously does our ally avoid our 
second front that when our aviators are forced to land on 
Russian territory they are interned, and may not even fight 
our common enemy Hitler. We have another costly battle- 
ground on the Atlantic, against the submarine. From that 
war also our ally is absent, though victory in that sector is 
essential to the flow of lend-lease materials to Russia. It is 
also vital to the establishment of the particular second front 
Stalin demands. There is a second front in Italy, heavily 
depreciated by Russia until the Italians surrendered. ‘That 
front, however, has shaken the political structure of the Axis 
to its foundations. In masses of troops it does not compare 
with the Russian front ; communications and supply problems 
make that impossible. Nonetheless its political effect is 
immense. Italy has become an enemy to Hitler, whose 
Balkan allies are also groping for peace. 

I mention these things not to denounce Russia, but solely 
to emphasize that mutual trust and confidence cannot be at- 
tained by wishful thinking. Stalin is a realist; it is no flat- 
tery to a realist to grow sentimental about him. Yet that 
has been the tone of a good deal of recent discussion. So far 
as we know them, several desires of Russia run counter to 
ours. Stalin apparently wants all the Baltic States, a siz- 
able part of Poland, and territory in the Balkans. Policy 
touching Germany also contrasts with ours—he speaks plain- 
ly of leaving Germany partly armed; he does not look for- 
ward to complete unilateral disarmament. European feder- 
ations, desired by some of the United Nations, were recently 
denounced in a Soviet organ, and particularly any federation 
of eastern Europe which might appear to be “leveled against 
the Soviet Union.” The old fear of a cordon sanitaire 
dies hard. 

We cannot overlook the.e divergencies of view. Russia 
will come to the end of the war with incomparably the big- 
gest army in Europe. It may be flushed with triumph and 
a sense of having been the major factor in producing victory. 
It will have no Japanese war to liquidate; presumably we 
shall have that major problem. It will no longer need our 
lend-lease supplies; our leverage will be declining while 
Russia’s bargaining position grows apace. It may be at its 
zenith when a peace conference assembles. 

Russia is of vital importance to us in this war; at this 
moment we are of vital importance to Russia. We ought 
now to collaborate as fully as we can to win the war. Then 
we should work together as actively as possible to maintain 
the peace. But to expect history suddenly to be rolled back 
is absurd; to hope that differences so old and so profound 
can be glossed over is simply to fly in the face of reality. We 
should make up our minds, therefore, to draft the kind of 
peace that both can sign, minimizing and mitigating the dif- 
ferences. Then we must trust to time and skill for the solu- 
tion of problems not yet capable of being mastered. That pro- 
gram would leave to separate settlement whatever can safely 
be left to that process. To some extent it would dissipate the 
immediate collisions of policy; to concentrate them into a 





sharp focus at a general peace conference might destroy the 
peace. 

Russia’s position dramatizes some of the influences of a 
coalition war upon the structure of a peace treaty. But its 
particular problems are not the only ones. A coalition war 
and a coalition peace mean uneven participation in the war 
and unequal interest in various aspects of the peace. This 
is one world, and a great nation like the United States has 
interests which touch every region, every crag and cranny 
in the round world. But it is obvious that while there is a 
universality of interest, it is of greatly varying intensity. 

Pan-Americanism, recognized even by its critics as ‘‘one of 
the immutable principles of the foreign policy of the United 
States,” is based on the assumption that no European power 
can have interests in this hemisphere either so extensive or 
so intensive as our own. ‘That being so, we must recognize 
the corollaries—that Russia has a deeper stake in eastern 
Europe than we, China a livelier concern with the western 
Pacific, and Australia with the southern Pacific. Any other 
assumption is arrogant, however unconscious, imperialism. 
The peace treaty must not commit us greatly beyond our 
substantial interest—nor can we expect to exercise an in- 
fluence greater than our stake. This strongly suggests that 
the treaty should be a kind of greatest common demoni- 
nator; it cannot cover all problems. 

Local problems should be largely excluded and, within 
the framework of general principles, left to local settlement. 
That is the real significance of regionalism. 

Regionalism, as a formula, has been badly overdone be- 
cause it has been identified with institutions. But if we look 
at it less formally and institutionally it makes good sense. 
There has been far too much tendency to talk as though the 
world could be put together by the President and the Prime 
Minister or by a “big three” or a “big four.” ‘That will 
never do. If we are to have a peaceful world, the smaller 
nations must play a vital part. Because military might plays 
so dominant a role in war, we think of power as a peacetime 
measure of the importance of a nation. But Switzerland, 
Sweden and other small nations have much to teach us. 
Their wisdom is not measured by their might. They are 
properly jealous of their rights. ‘This plan lets them settle 
their own affairs and deal with the matters which concern 
them most deeply. 

There is a dispute between The Netherlands and Belgium 
with regard to the Scheldt; it is important that it should 
be settled. The precise nature of that settlement, however, 
is of no profound significance to us, and those who can best 
arrange it are The Netherlands and Belgium. A boundary 
dispute between Czechoslovakia and Poland is a threat to 
the peace of the world, but the line will be better drawn if 
they determine it and if we do not underwrite it. ‘They 
know that any such guaranty would become formal in the 
course of time, just as our underwriting of the prohibition 
upon German militarization of the Rhineland became mean- 
ingless. In many of these regional disputes, moreover, states 
now neutral have lively interests. Sweden, Turkey, and 
Switzerland cannot be neglected, but they should not be 
drawn into questions from which their neutrality properly 
excludes them. 

The ultimate substance of regionalism is not a mass of 
formal federations such as Russia recently denounced. It is 
the steady and continuous settlement of local questions by the 
powers immediately concerned, upon bases which the nations 
less intimately involved can approve and recognize. ‘This 
means that there may be many treaties in the negotiation of 
which the United States might play a useful part as friend 
and counsellor. On the other hand the United States should 
not be a party, because formal participation would certainly 
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lead to needless domestic difficulties. Moreover it might 
make us a major partner where we have minor interest, 
which eventually means instability. Our good offices are 
more valuable than our bargaining power in situations in 
which we do not have a substantial interest. 

Dividing the task of settlement is more realistic in another 
way. ‘The solutions of various problems do not all have 
an equal finality. ‘There must be room for change. If there 
is not free opportunity for peaceful change, then changes will 
surely be warlike. When too many questions are rolled into 
one vast treaty structure, it tends to lend equal finality to all 
solutions. “Then any small break imperils the whole fabric— 
as each violation of the Versailles system weakened the entire 
structure. 

We have seen two limiting factors—the dimensions of the 
problem and the fact of coalition. The other two—domestic 
opinion and the Senate’s powers—may be left for discussion 
after examining the draft treaty. 

Doubtless the thought has occurred to you: does anything 
remain for inclusion in this basic agreement? What is left is 
4 separate treaty between each of the Axis powers upon the 
one hand and all the United Nations at war with it upon the 
other. ‘That is not a novel proposal; it was the procedure 
followed at the Paris Conference. While we usually speak 
of the Versailles Treaty as the one which ended the World 
War, it dealt only with Germany. Austria’s treaty was 
signed at St. Germain; Hungary’s at the Trianon; Bulgaria’s 
at Neuilly; and Turkey’s at Sévres and later at Lausanne. 

Each peace treaty should resolve the major issues between 
all the United Nations and one of the defeated powers, but 
not the differences among the United Nations themselves. 
It should settle matters in outline rather than detail, leaving 
time and circumstance to work out the particulars. It would 
be a dictated peace; the United Nations would negotiate it 
among themselves, and the treaty would be presented to the 
enemy as the terms of peace. It should provide as harsh 
treatment as the enemy is ever to receive, allowing for sub- 
sequent mitigation if and when it becomes justified—as a 
prison term may be shortened by good behavior. 

On one point of procedure it should follow exactly the 
opposite pattern from 1919. President Wilson refused to 
make an armistice, much less sign a treaty, with the Kaiser’s 
government. He made revolution a prerequisite. The effect 
was to put the humiliation of a hard peace upon the successor 
government, not the perpetrators of the war. This treaty 
should bear the signature of Adolf Hitler and the Chief of 
the German General Staff. Mussolini should be brought 
from his retirement for his signature beneath that of the 
king. Let the authors of the war admit defeat. Revolution 
will follow, no need to worry about that. But if at all 
possible, let the successor government escape the opprobrium 
of surrender. 

Each treaty should be brief enough and clear enough so 
that every citizen can read it and understand it. Such was 
the draft in preparation for Secretary of State Lansing be- 
fore the Paris Conference; such, also, was the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk by which Germany made peace with the Bol- 
sheviks in 1918. In preparing this draft I made the arbi- 
trary assumption that it should not be longer than the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The outlines might be as 
follows: 


Article fe 


This clause has sweeping legal effects in both domestic and 
international law. It is modeled upon the Treaty of Buchar- 
est of 1886—a classic of brevity, for this was its only pro- 
vision; all other matters at issue were settled by unilateral 
action by each of the powers involved. 


Peace is restored. 


Article IT. Germany shall evacuate all occupied terri- 
tory and demobilize all armed forces; all warships, all air- 
planes, all war material shall be immediately surrendered 
to the United Nations. All waters controlled by Germany 
shall promptly be cleared of every hostile device, and all 
defensive works on land destroyed. The whole operation 
shall be under the supervision of the United Nations, 
which may occupy part or all Germany for such time as 
may seem to them desirable. 

‘This is as near unconditional surrender as it is possible 
to get. It fulfills the eighth provision of the Atlantic 
Charter: “Since no future peace can be maintained if land, 
sea, Or air armaments continue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers, . . . pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, the disarmament 
of such nations is essential.” Complete unilateral disarma- 
ment of the enemy, moreover, contains no inferential promise 
of any like action on our part, such as bedeviled the Versailles 
Treaty. It should be observed that this goes beyond present 
Russian desires. 

Article III. The boundaries of Germany shall be those 
of January 30, 1933. 


That cancels every Hitlerite gain. It resists a natural 
temptation to dismember Germany. There can be no ques- 
tion that many plans for reducing the size of Germany have 
been considered—lopping off the Rhineland, taking away 
the Saar, giving East Prussia to Poland, and so on. One 
by one they appear to have been abandoned, not through 
tenderness to Germany, but because they would lay founda- 
tions for new irredentisms and future war. We want no 
more Alsace-Lorraines. We do well to remember that after 
Poland had thrice been partitioned and was “abolished” for 
over a century, it still lived on. We should not attempt the 
impossible. 

This decision is based on one other fundamental 
assumption—that the best boundary is a fixed boundary. 
As Colonel House said after weary experience, ‘““To create 
new boundaries is to create new troubles.” A completely 
satisfactory boundary is a rarity; there are very few in all 
the world that cannot be challenged upon some ground— 
strategic, geographic, economic, linguistic, ethnographic or 


_ cultural. Most can be criticized on several bases. 


To take away territory from one nation as “‘punishment,” 
or to add it to another as “reward” or “compensation,” gives 
the color of support to the right of conquest, the abolition 
of which is vital to the peace of the world. To parcel out 
conquests also looks like contravention of the self-denying 
promise of the Atlantic Charter to “seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other.” This peace should have no tincture 
of bad faith; where the Atlantic Charter has made a promise, 
it should be scrupulously—even meticulously—observed if 
at all possible. We want no recurrence of the charge that 
Germany surrendered on the basis of the Fourteen Points 
and that the treaty abandoned them. 

Article IV. All German colonies and mandates shall 
be transferred to the United Nations, who will determine 
their future status. 

This clause is not relevant in the case of Germany; it is 
inserted as a model for use in treaties with Italy and Japan. 
There is no single, simple, over-all solution to the colonial 
problem. 

Article V. Germany agrees that all its treaties, laws, 
regulations, port dues, tariffs, inspection methods, charges 
of every kind, and foreign exchange controls shall as to 
the rest of the world be uniform and equal, without any 
discrimination, difference, or preference, direct or indirect. 
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Germany shall immediately reveal all existing treaties, 
agreements, and understandings; any which are incon- 
sistent with the first paragraph of this Article shall 
become inoperative forthwith. All future treaties, agree- 
ments and understandings are to be made public im- 
mediately. 

This is based in part upon a draft article prepared 25 
years ago for Secretary Lansing. It is calculated to imple- 
ment, on the part of Germany, the fifth principle of the 
Atlantic Charter: “To bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security.” And it is designed to har- 
monize German policy with the temper of Article VII of the 
master lend-lease agreement. It is intended to put an end to 
the kind of ruthless economic imperialism which gave Hitler 
some of his easiest and cheapest victories. 


Article VI. Germany shall restore all tangible prop- 
erty, of whatever sort, to its rightful owners. 

All merchant ships shall be delivered to the United 
Nations for immediate use, without compensation to 
Germany, in the distribution of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, and other necessities to the inhabitants of the 
territories occupied by Germany and to such others as 
the United Nations may determine. The ships may 
subsequently be delivered to nations in compensation for 
shipping destroyed by Germany, or they may be returned 
to Germany at the discretion of the United Nations. 

Germany shall deliver to the Bank for International 
Settlements, as trustee for the United Nations, all publicly 
or privately held evidences of ownership or of debt of all 
properties located outside the Reich as it existed on the 
thirtieth day of January, 1933; any compensation to its 
citizens shall be at the expense of Germany. 

Germany shall also deliver to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements as trustee for the United Nations, clear 
title, free of debt, to all properties within the Reich, any 
part of which was owned on September 1, 1939 by persons 
of other than German nationality. 


Reparations are a bugaboo. One would think that after 
the last experience no temptation to excess would remain. 
Yet the demand for reparations is rising in many countries. 
These provisions are designed to get what can be gotten 
promptly, to acquire the German patents in the hands of 
Swiss holding companies, and to recover what has been stolen 
or bought with printing-press money. 


Article VII. Germany agrees to cease and refrain 
from all agitation and propaganda against the governments 
or the public institutions of other countries. 

Germany agrees to provide freedom of access to news 
and its unhampered exchange domestically and interna- 
tionally. 


The first paragraph of this Article is based upon the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk forced upon Russia by Germany in 
1918. The second is designed for the enlightenment of the 
German people through one of the Four Freedoms. 

Article VIII. Germany shall release all prisoners of 
war and pay all costs of their return to their homes. 


Article IX. Germany agrees to an immediate and 
definitive end to every kind of personal discrimination 
against Jews, other minorities and foreign workers. All 
persons under restraint, detained or imprisoned for politi- 
cal reasons shall be released and assisted to re-establish 
themselves. Foreign workers shall be free of all compul- 
sion and each permitted to settle in the country of his 
choice, at the cost of Germany. 


Article X. Germany accepts responsibility for the 
repatriation, at its own expense, of all German nationals 
dwelling outside the Reich who desire to be repatriated, 
or who are expelled by any signatory power. 

Germany also agrees to the principle and practice of 
the exchange of populations under United Nations direc- 
tion, all the costs to be borne by Germany. 


This is the most radical provision of the draft treaty, but 
it is the least radical solution of a crucial issue. The Paris 
Peace Conference gave Europe the best set of boundaries it 
ever had, but no boundary can prevent minorities, and trea- 
ties for the protection of minorities notably failed. An 
exchange of minorities achieves the purpose. At the end of 
the last war plebiscites to determine boundaries made infinite 
trouble. The exchange of Greeks and Turks, on the other 
hand, produced a satisfactory solution. Admittedly this is 
hard on those who are to be moved—but neither so hard on 
them or upon the rest of us as periodic wars. 

This exchange of population is a large order. It would 
mean moving at least five million persons. Before we set 
that down as hopelessly large, let us bring it into perspective. 
Early in this century as many as two million persons emi- 
grated from Europe each year, at their own expense and 
without government assistance. Within the United States 
there was an annual shift of population of very large pro- 
portions. The Germans, during this war, have transferred 
or colonized perhaps three million people. The problem, 
therefore, while serious, is not insoluble. 

Of all times in history this is the most favorable moment. 
Enormous numbers of persons in the regions most vitally 
affected have been dispossessed by the ravages of war. ‘The 
present dislocation of population through mobilization, labor 
migration, military occupation and population transfers runs 
to well over one hundred million people. This proposal would 
involve a number only five per cent as large. Drastic as 
this solution seems at first sight, in the long view it is prob- 
ably the least costly and the most humane. 


Article XI. Germany shall deliver to the United 
Nations for trial and punishment, under procedures to be 
established by the United Nations, all Germans accused 
of violence or crimes committed during the war in viola- 
tion of law or human rights. 


To this we are fully committed. Perhaps we should 
remind ourselves that Articles 228, 229 and 230 of the 
Versailles Treaty provided for this; a list of nearly a 
thousand was drawn up, and a few were tried, some were 
convicted and then escaped. The Kaiser was to be hung— 
but The Netherlands granted him asylum. We have warned 
neutrals against furnishing places of refuge, but their recep- 
tion of the admonition was not favorable. They may be 
right. The woodchopper of Doorn was an unimpressive 
figure. For twenty years he had not a word to say and left 
no legacy of ideas. ‘Those futile years revealed his impotence 
when stripped of the glitter and bombast of his regal setting. 
Perhaps Hitler dead might be a more romantic figure in 
future German history than Hitler alive and set to work 
forever hanging paper on peeling walls. 

Article XII. Pending a definitive agreement between 
the United Nations and Germany, full authority to issue 
and to take all measures to control the currency of Ger- 
many is vested in an Economic Commission to be appointed 
by the United Nations. 

Article XIII. Germany agrees, if invited, to partici- 
pate in regional or world organizations which may here- 
after be established, upon such terms and conditions as 
may be defined by:the United Nations at any time within 
a period of five years. 
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This secures Germany’s adherence, if we want her, to any 
future organization; it does not commit the United Nations 
—or any of them—to any specific international organization. 
After the experience of the last war no proposal to embody 
a new association of nations within the treaty could possibly 
succeed. At the present moment public opinion is far from 
clear as to what kind of organization is desirable. We seem 


"to be moving empirically through alliance and the United 


Nations framework. Winston Churchill suggested develop- 
ing a structure on this foundation. It is not a “plan,” but 
it may be a practical procedure. 


Article XIV. Agreements among the United Nations 
shall implement this treaty. 


Article XV. Upon ratification of this treaty, an arm- 
istice shall be effective in each theatre of war as proclaimed 
by the commander of the United Nations forces. 


‘The last two articles open up the whole question of the 
constitutional position of the Senate. It will be observed 
that there is no armistice, no cessation of fighting until the 
treaty is ratified. That is not a trick; it is designed to cure 
one of the great evils of American foreign relations, and it is 
based upon sound historical precedent. 

Nothing so inhibits our negotiators, nothing leads other 
nations to be so reluctant to make commitments with the 
United States as the fear that the Senate will not consent 
to ratification. Clemenceau yielded many points in exchange 
for the tripartite treaty of guaranty. When the Senate 
repudiated that, he had made his concessions without com- 
pensation. He lost the presidency of France, and retired 
in bitterness. 

Historically, treaties of peace have had especially hard 
sledding. The Treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo which con- 
cluded the War with Mexico had a rough passage in the 
Senate during a period of fifteen days. Three articles were 
eliminated and two others were altered. A number of 
amendments were considered and ultimately excluded. Only 
after this was advice and consent to ratification obtained. 

When the treaty of peace at the end of the Spanish War 
was laid before the Senate it was the subject of debate for 
over a month and was approved with only two votes to 
spare. Senator Lodge said while it was under consideration, 
“T cannot think calmly of the rejection of this Treaty by a 
little more than one-third of the Senate. It would be a 
repudiation of the President and humiliation of the country 
in the eyes of the whole world, and would show we are unfit 
as a nation to enter into great questions of foreign policy.” 
Whien the fight was over, he exclaimed: “It was the closest, 
hardest fight I have ever known, and probably we shall not 
see another in our time in which there was so much at stake.”’ 

The world has special reason to be hesitant now, for since 
the Washington Conference no treaty of large political im- 
portance has been accepted by the Senate. Despite the 
difficulties, we do not want to evade the Constitution. I 
think most American citizens would be glad to see the Con- 
stitution amended to provide for ratification of a treaty by a 
simple majority in both houses of Congress. But the likeli- 
hood that such an amendment could be adopted in wartime 
is slender. It would be so obvious an abdication of function 
that the Senate would probably lack the political courage to 
yield such powers even if most senators thought it wise—and 
that is doubtful. 

There is, however, one kind of treaty the Senate would 
accept. Article I of the separate treaty with Germany at 
the end of the last war stated: “The United States shall 
have and enjoy, all the rights, privileges, indemnities, repara- 
tions or advantages stipulated for the benefit of 
the United States in the Treaty of Versailles . . .  not- 
withstanding the fact that such Treaty has not been ratified 


by the United States.” When Senator Lodge, as Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee introduced the treaty, 
he said, ‘““We secure every advantage. . We are left 
absolutely free in regard to assuming any obligations.” 

In a like manner the draft treaty I have described is 
unilateral in its obligations, it lays burdens upon the enemy, 
it confers powers upon us, but makes no heavy commitments 
for the future. Personally I should like to see us agree to 
accept responsibilities correlative with our position of power ; 
but this draft does not represent my idea of the best kind of 
peace; it is an exploration of method. It seeks to achieve 
some ends which are almost undebatable. We shall have to 
seek other desirable ends by a harder process. ‘The treaty 
would clear the decks. 

This draft provides that the political settlement should 
precede the armistice. Far from being a novel proposal, that 
is actually the normal procedure. Many times in our history 
the political settlement has been made before fighting stopped. 
At the end of the Revolution the preliminary treaty was 
negotiated before an armistice; in the wars with the Barbary 
States treaties were regularly negotiated before ending 
hostilities; at the end of the War of 1812 the definitive treaty 
was ratified before fighting ceased; in the Mexican War the 
general in‘command was instructed to proclaim an armistice 
only after Mexico had ratified the treaty; in the Spanish War 
the bases of peace were set out in a protocol before an arm- 
istice; and in the World War by an exchange of notes. All 
sought the same end, the means varied only in procedural 
detail. This treaty simply follows the basic idea of all those 
precedents, and selects the most appropriate and successful 
among those methods. 

The specific provision that there be no armistice until 
ratification is based upon unimpeachable American historical 
precedent. When peace negotiations were undertaken dur- 
ing the War of 1812, a first draft of Article I of the Treaty 
of Ghent provided that “all hostilities, both by sea and land, 
shall immediately cease.” But the British commissioners, 
aware of the Senate’s functions, inserted the words “after 
the exchange of ratifications.”” In its final form, the Article 
read: “All hostilities, both by sea and land, shall cease as 
soon as this treaty shall have been ratified by both parties.” 
The treaty reached Washington late in the evening of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1815 and was considered at a Cabinet meeting that 
same night. The next day, in a message to the Senate, Presi- 
dent Madison said, ‘““The termination of hostilities depends 
upon the time of the ratification of the treaty by both parties. 
I lose no time, therefore, in submitting the treaty to the 
Senate for their advice and approbation.” The Senate read 
the treaty, reviewed the instructions of the envoys at Ghent 
and examined their correspondence with the Department of 
State, and then voted advice and consent to ratification 
unanimously on February 16. On February 17, 1815 
ratifications were duly exchanged. 

Here was an instance where the power of a minority 
indefinitely to obstruct was fairly checkmated, and yet there 
was no attempt to by-pass the Constitution. The treaty was 
of such dimensions that it could be quickly read and easily 
understood. Prolonged debate meant needlessly prolonging 
the fighting; the procedure provided both fair consideration 
and promptitude. 

It is a sound historical precedent. In that instance we 
were giving assurance to our enemy that cessation of fighting 
really meant peace. In this instance we should be giving 
assurance to our allies that they are not asked to agree to 
something, to make concessions to our desire, only to have 
the whole business repudiated. The world must gain confi- 
dence that we will support our commitments—not momen- 
tarily, but steadily and faithfully. One European statesman, 
very popular in America, asked bluntly, “Are you going to 
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leave another baby on our doorstep and run away again?” 

There is every reason to believe senators will agree that 
the proposed procedure is fair. ‘Though it seems evident that 
the Senate will not yield its right to advise and consent to 
ratifications, it clearly does not want again to take the 
responsibility for destroying the structure of peace by a 
minority vote. Nor does the Senate want to take responsi- 
bility for delay so protracted as to be even worse than killing 
the treaty outright. 

Having freely and fully recognized the right of the Senate, 
we may give attention to Article XIV which provides im- 
plementation by agreements, not by treaties. This also is 
based upon sound precedent and established practice. The 
employment of executive agreements is almost as old as the 
Government of the United States. They have covered many 
matters and often those topics have been indistinguishable 
from the subject matter of treaties. In at least one class ot 
agreements they were first regarded as treaties and subse- 
quently, without protest on the part of anyone, as executive 
agreements. In some instances they have even been called 
“treaties” —postal treaties, for example—though they were 
executive agreements. One executive agreement was ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, though it was not 
a treaty. One executive agreement is printed in the official 
treaty series of the Department of State. In one instance the 
same instrument is regarded as an agreement by the United 
States and as a treaty by the other party. 

Their scope is wide, and their bases varied. Executive 
agreements have been predicated upon presidential control 
of foreign relations. There are many such instances. Some- 
times these agreements have had inferential Congressional 
approval by subsequent appropriations to implement them. 
Executive agreements have also been based upon statutes and 
joint resolutions of Congress. As the Supreme Court said 
in a notable decision (the United States vs. Curtiss-Wright) : 
“Practically every volume of the United States Statutes con- 
tains one or more acts or joint resolutions of Congress author- 
izing action by the President in respect of subjects affecting 
foreign relations, which either leave the exercise of the power 
to his unrestricted judgment, or provide a standard far more 
general than that which has always been considered requisite 
with regard to domestic affairs.” 

As early as 1912 (the United States vs. Altman & Co.) 
the Supreme Court held that an executive agreement, even 
though no ratification was voted by the Senate, “was an 
international compact, negotiated between the representatives 
of two sovereign nations and made in the name and on be- 
half of the contracting countries. . . If not technically 
a treaty requiring ratification, nevertheless it was a compact 
authorized by the Congress of the United States, negotiated 
and proclaimed under the authority of its President.” 

Executive agreements have also been founded upon the 
authority of a treaty—as in this proposal. A whole series 
of such agreements, extending from 1916 to 1934, were based 
upon a treaty with Haiti made in 1915; the treaty authorized 
implementation by “agreement with the President of the 
United States.” That instance is by no means unique. 

No one—neither the Supreme Court, nor Congress, nor 
the executive—has ever drawn a sharp, clear, differentiating 
definition which puts executive agreements on one side and 
treaties on the other. From the standpoint of a lexicographer 
this may appear to be confusion; in the art of government 
we call it flexibility. In settling a war of these dimensions 
we shall need all the suppleness our constitutional procedure 
allows—and it is ample. This proposal to implement the 
peace treaty by agreements involves no strain upon the Con- 
stitution. It merely employs an old instrument firmly estab- 
lished in our constitutional practice. 

The prerequisite for its effective utilization is a spirit of 


mutual confidence. We seem on the way to achieve that. 
There was fear in Congress that the Senate was to be by- 
passed. It was suggested that an effort might be made to 
diffuse the settlement, and, in effect, to conceal it in such a 
vast number of specific agreements, understandings, com- 
mitments, legislative resolutions, laws and treaties that the 
total pattern would not be clear. The peace might, so to 
speak, be “put over” on Congress and the people. 

The publication of the draft agreement regarding relief 
and rehabilitation brought the matter to an open issue. It 
produced a vigorous passage at arms between the Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and the 
Secretary of State who had asserted that “participation in the 
establishment of this United Nations administration should 
be through an executive agreement.” The stage was set for 
a constitutional struggle between the Senate and the 
Executive. 

To avoid a direct clash there were conversations between 
a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and officers of the State Department. Let us ardently hope 
they make at least a preliminary treaty of peace between the 
two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. Sometimes when I hear 
the clamor for the President to go to the ends of the earth 
to meet with Joseph Stalin, I feel it would be useful if he 
could arrange a conference with Tom Connally. At all 
events there is reason to believe that the Senate will be con- 
tent if, by unequivocal action, it is given the opportunity to 
adopt the formal treaty of peace, and will view with relief 
the opportunity for that treaty to be implemented, supple- 
mented, and realized by legislation and by executive agree- 
ments authorized by the treaty itself or approved by ap- 
propriations or by other legislative action. The Senate has 
no desire to be merely an instrument of obstruction. 

It is good to have this issue thrashed out now and the 
atmosphere cleared. No one can seriously believe there has 
been any intention to “put over’ a peace settlement. It would 
be a self-defeating manoeuvre. Assuming that a series of 
diplomatic tricks achieved a kind of fait accompli, such a 
jerry-built peace would go to pieces in short order. Both 
our allies and our enemies would recognize its furtive tech- 
niques and would know that the process was inherently un- 
stable. Public opinion here at home would repudiate it 
overwhelmingly. 

Finally, this draft treaty was drawn in the consciousness 
that a national election is approaching. The treaty may be 
negotiated in the midst of a political campaign. It may be 
framed by one party and carried out by another. The 
minority when it is signed will, under the pendulum action 
of politics, almost inevitably be the majority at some later 
time. If ever there was a moment to heed the aphorism, 
“politics should stop at the water’s edge,” this is the moment. 
Everything should be done to unite us, nothing needlessly 
to divide. ‘This draft commits us neither to the international 
sentimentalists with their dreams of milk and honey nor to 
the hard-shell isolationists with their blind prejudices. It 
leaves the way open for public opinion to mature step by 
step. 

To summarize: such a treaty reveals the political implica- 
tions of unconditional surrender; it makes separate treaties 
with each enemy as it is detached from the Axis; it removes 
the blockade and makes possible the prompt feeding of the 
populace; it excludes the enemy from discussion of inter- 
allied problems; it leaves to bilateral or group settlement 
problems of limited scope; it gives time for the slower, piece- 
meal solution of many problems. Domestically it can be 
supported by persons of many shades of political opinion; it 
makes possible prompt assent of the Senate at the most favor- 
able moment; it implements the treaty with the most flexible 
of all our diplomatic instruments. 
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Transportation Costs Stifle Fair Competition 


RAILROAD RATE-MAKING PROCEDURES 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered before Civic and Labor Groups, Dallas, Tex., October 20, 1943 


UT of our natural and industrial wealth we are 
producing the sinews of war, the purchase price of 
victory. We are meeting the challenge of war. We 

have yet to measure and meet the challenge of peace. Whether 
we shall preserve the essentials of our American life and 
build an abundance in which all men may share depends 
primarily and fundamentally upon the wisdom with which 
we organize and administer our resources. There is one 
simple key to the kind of domestic peace we must have. It 
is the full use of our physical and human resources to produce 
for a better standard of living. There must be no hidden 
strings, no unwarranted restraints on the freedom to use 
our productive facilities. 

But abundant production has only one destination, and 
that is abundant consumption. We must be as vigilant in 
maintaining the free flow of goods between producer and 
consumer as we are in maintaining the free flow of capital 
and invention into productive enterprise. It is for this 
reason that I discuss today the vital role of public trans- 
portation. 

The history of transportation has been a continuing battle 
against monopoly controls. From the Granger laws of the 
Eighteen Seventies to the present time the people of the South 
and the West have fought in State and Federal Legislatures 
and in the courts to harness the railroads to serve the public 
interests. The battle has been without permanent victory; 
financial interests, through court appeals, legislative rules of 
ratemaking, corporate manipulations and conspiracies, have 
continued to exact their tolls. The early victories of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act have not been vigorously followed 
up, and new restraints have appeared with the outlawing 
of the old. 


CONDEMNS FINANCIAL “EXPLOITING” 


The financial exploitation of our railroads, which has 
placed an unbearable burden on the people, is without parallel 
in our American life. It is the source and center of the 
railroads’ difficulties and of many of the nations ill’s. The 
plundering of the Erie, the New Haven and other Eastern 
railroads has been equaled only by the looting of certain 
Western railroads, the greatest of which was the Milwaukee. 
How these plunderers could have escaped the consequences 
of their evil acts is incomprehensible. They or their succes- 
sors rule the railroad empire today as they did in the heyday 
of their financial manipulations. They are even strengthen- 
ing their grip. So I say to you that the people’s battle has 
not been won, that the battle is on, and that it will never 
cease until these evils are uprooted altogether. 

Public transport is again being brought under monopoly 
control. Competition has already been effectively eliminated 
in the making of transportation rates. The evil consequences 
are everywhere apparent: 

Excessive transportation rates burden agriculture and in- 
dustry and trade. 

Non-competitive rates deprive agriculture and industry of 
the benefits of more efficient and cheaper forms of transpor- 
tation, 

Discriminatory rates are keeping the South and the West 
in a colonial status. 

Newer forms of transportation. are being brought under 
monopoly control. 





Monopolistic conditions already present in transportation 
are fostering monopolies in industry. 

These are serious charges. Let us examine them in the 
light of the known facts. 


RECALLS THE “YEARS OF PLENTY” 


The people, not only of Texas, but of the entire South 
and West, have experienced the effects of excessive trans- 
portation charges—the high cost of the necessities of life 
and the inability to market the products of their labor. 
You recall years of plenty when it was impossible to move 
crops to market because the prices would not bear the cost 
of transportation. Your grapefruit has rotted on the ground, 
as have peaches in Colorado and Utah, potatoes in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and other farm products elsewhere. All other 
elements which affect the farmers’ costs go up and down 
with changing conditions, but the high rate barrier remains 
the same. 

The empire of the West and the South which has produced 
so much of the wealth of the nation has been drained dry 
by the tolls of monopolies, the most important of which is 
transportation. Consider what happened to the consumer’s 
dollar spent for representatives agricultural products in a 
typical year. Of every dollar paid by consumers for Texas 
onions, 28 cents went for transportation and 12 cents went 
to the farmers. 

In like manner, out of every dollar spent for Texas cab- 
bage, 36 cents went for transportation charges and 14 cents 
were paid to farmers. The growers of Georgia and Carolina 
peaches received only 31 cents in each dollar paid by pur- 
chasers; the railroads and other transportation companies 
received 22 cents. 


‘TRANSPORTATION Rates Hit 


When Dallas consumers bought Idaho potatoes they paid 
32 cents of each dollar to the growers and 27 cents for trans- 
portation; and of each dollar spent in Dallas chain stores for 
Pacific iceberg lettuce, 14 cents went to the growers at the 
packing house and 26 cents were required to pay for transpor- 
tation. What is true of onions, cabbage and peaches is also 
true of virtually everything the farmer grows. These dis- 
proportionate and high rates have limited consumption and 
have penalized the farmer for producing abundantly. 

Who makes these excessive rates? There is a widespread 
misconception that the Government or, more particularly, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, prescribes each and every 
rate for public transportation. This is not the’ fact. In 
reality, the actual transportation charges, with few excep- 
tions, are made by private rate bureaus and conferences of 
the carriers. In no year during the past ten years did the 
Interstate Commerce Commission review as many as 1 per 
cent of the tariffs filed with it; that is more than 99 per cent 
of the tariffs filed became effective without action by the 
commission. 


Cais Rate-MAKING “PRIVATE” 


The private rate-making machinery of the railroads is 
highly organized along geographic lines into three principal 
territories—eastern, southern and western. Approximately 
fifteen railroad associations and conferences determine the 
freight rates of the country. This private rate-making ma- 
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chinery, which surpasses in size and complexity that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has arrogated to itself that 
control over rates which Congress sought to vest in a public 
agency. With few exceptions, these private rate bureaus 
determine what transportation rates shall be filed with the 
commission and successfully block at their inception virtually 
all rate reductions that threaten carrier profits. Although 
competition in rate making is the national legislative policy, 
it is in fact dead as the dodo. 

These rate bureaus are not even democratically organized 
with respect to their own membership. Many of the deci- 
sions with respect to what rates shall be charged in the south- 
west have to be referred for final decision to Chicago. One 
of the important bureaus, the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau, is controlled by the nine railroads reaching the Pa- 
cific and fixes the transcontinental rail rates for the entire 
country. 

Though these conferences and bureaus make pious declara- 
tions to the effect that individual railroads have the right to 
quote rates independently, the fact is that this right has long 
since become an empty fiction. Instead of responding to the 
recent exposé of their cartel methods by the Department of 
Justice by conforming to the law of competition which all 
business must observe, the railroads have rushed to Congress 
seeking special legislation to permit them to continue their 
illegal private rate-making practices which have been so 
costly to the entire nation. 


Hops ComMPETITION ELIMINATED 


The second charge is that the elimination of competition 
between competing forms of transportation has deprived the 
nation of the benefits of newer and cheaper forms of trans- 
port. In an attempt to develop cheaper transportation, the 
farmers and the businessmen have joined forces in promoting 
a national system of highways and waterways, and under the 
vigorous leadership of President Roosevelt we have com- 
pleted a vast network of highways and waterways. More 
recently public funds have been directed to the development 
of airways and airports. 

Public patronage has been responsive to the inherent 
advantages of these newer forms of transport, particularly 
to the low-cost appeal of highways and waterways. But the 
early promise of cheap transportation by highway and by 
waterway has been largely nullified. Under the slogan of 
“Equality of Regulation,” Congress was persuaded to adopt 
legislation which placed waterways and highways under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The consequences of this legislation were foreseen. On Feb. 
16, 1940, the then Secretary of War, the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, and I addressed a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee of the United States 
Senate in opposition to certain provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. In that letter we stated: 

“Farmers and other shippers should not be required to pay 
rates based on transportation costs of properties improvidently 
built, wastefully operated, or partially obsolete. The advocacy 
of thorough regulation of the minimum rates of motor and 
water carriers by a centralized agency appears to represent 
an attempt to use Government power to bring competing 
transportation agencies into a cartel, and in this manner, to 
share traffic and adjust rates in such a way as to earn a return 
upon all transportation capital of these agencies. * * * ” 


New Rate Bureaus DEVELOPED 


These fears were realized. Private rate bureaus were de- 
veloped by motor and water carriers; indeed, these private 
rate bureaus have been encouraged both by the requirement 


that carriers publish tariffs and by the minimum rate orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Once competing forms of transportation were organized 
into private rate conferences, agreements and conspiracies 
were easily promoted. Through conspiracies between motor 
and rail carrier conferences, motor-carrier rates have been 
raised to the level of the rail rates. The activities of water- 
carrier rate conferences have resulted in relating water-carrier 
to rail rates. In thus eliminating all competition in rates, 
the public is deprived of the savings from cheap highway and 
water transport. 

If the public has any illusions on this score, they can be 
readily dissipated by a reading of the recent decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts whereby 
the farmers and shippers of the Middle West are virtually 
compelled to use expensive rail instead of cheap barge trans- 
portation for the eastward movement of grain. 

Not satisfied with eliminating competition in surface 
transportation, the railroads have even extended their con- 
trol to the airways to prevent any competition from the 
carriage of air cargo. Through an exclusive contract be- 
tween Railway Express Agency (which is owned by the 
railroads of the country) and the domestic airlines, air 
express rates have been maintained far above the competitive 
level, and the movement of cargo by air has been effectively 
retarded. Despite the assertion of aviation authorities that 
cargo planes can be operated at 8 to 10 cents per ton mile, 
air express rates are artificially held at 80 cents per ton mile. 
This rate is five to seven times the rail express rates. 

The coming of the air age can bring to the people of this 
country new industries, new outlets for goods, and greater 
freedom of movement. But if monopoly interests are success- 
ful in keeping air rates high, we shall be barred from this new 
frontier, and our nation’s development will suffer. 


Says SoutH, West Arg RETARDED 


The third charge is that discriminatory rates have helped 
keep the South and the West in a colonial status. 

The people of the West and South have long fought 
against discriminatory freight rates. They have asked and 
are asking pointed questions about the transportation prac- 
tices and the governmental policies which permit such in- 
equalities to persist. They have watched with deep concern 
the loss of local industries. They have been profoundly 
discouraged by the futility of their attempts to attract 
industrial capital. They have watched the continuing drift 
of the younger generation to regions promising greater op- 
portunities. 

They have witnessed a reduction of their purchasing power 
and the loss of their homes and their farms. Despite the 
abundance with which Providence had blessed the land, they 
could not produce sufficient income to cover their costs. They 
have witnessed a deterioration in the services supplied by the 
State and local governments, the closing of schools, the 
neglect of public health and housing, and the delay of sanita- 
tion projects. 

They have become increasingly dependent upon Federal 
funds for carrying on essential government services. During 
the war, many of these communities are witnessing what 
local industry can mean in terms of larger incomes and higher 
living standards for the whole community, but they are aware 
that with the coming of peace the old trend of industry to 
seek productive centers with favorable freight rates will de- 
prive them of this temporary prosperity. 

As those most immediately victimized by these conditions, 
the people of the South and West have a right to demand 
that the public transportation industries and their Govern- 
ment take steps necessary to secure for them that equality of 
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opportunity which is the foundation of economic and political 
democracy and the first step toward freedom from want in 
the midst of plenty. 


Rerers To APPEAL OF GOVERNORS 


‘The Southern Governors’ appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1937 highlighted some of these dis- 
criminations. 

Studies of various governmental agencies have fully sup- 
ported the charge of discrimination. Packing houses in Chi- 
cago have been able to ship fresh beef to Birmingham, Ala., 
at a lower rate than packers located at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
this difference is equal to 50 per cent of the available profit 
margin. Manufacturers of milk bottles at Santa Anna, Tex., 
had to absorb freight equal to one-third of their net profit 
margin in order to sell in the St. Louis market in competi- 
tion with producers at Elmira, N. Y. 

The freight rate on tractors from Pueblo, Col., to Baton 
Rouge has been substantially higher than the rate from 
Cleveland to Baton Rouge. From typewriters to laundry 
soap to paint in nearly every class of manufactured goods the 
South and the West must pay unequal freight rates in com- 
parison with the North and the East. These disadvantages 
have been major factors in stifling the industrial development 
of the South and the West and thus have undermined our 
whole national economy. 

No time need be spent on the specious arguments by which 
those who benefit from these discriminations have sought to 
justify their continuance. It is true that only a small propor- 
tion of the traffic moving from the South and West to the 
Northeast consists of manufactured products. This will al- 
ways be the condition so long as these discriminations con- 
tinue. For years we were told that higher rates were 
necessary in the South and West because of higher transpor- 
tation costs. Now the investigations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s staff reveal that costs are lower in the 
South than in the Northeast, and that even in the West they 
are only slightly above the level of costs in eastern territory. 
Cost differentials may no longer be advanced in defense of 
rate discriminations. 


“Unirep Front” Is ALLEGED 

How has it been possible to maintain these rate discrimina- 
tions over the years? The answer is found in the private 
rate-making machinery of the railroads. Railroads with estab- 
lished industries on their lines have naturally opposed any 
rate adjustments which would in any way detract from 
the preferred position of the industries which create a 
large volume of traffic. Individually, these railroads would 
have been powerless to prevent a readjustment of rates, but 
organized into bureaus they present a united front against 
any change tn the existing situation. 

Consider the so-called Western Agreement, which was re- 
cently exposed by the Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice in testimony before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Thirty-five railroads operating west of the 
Mississippi River adhered to the Western Agreement. The 
basic purpose of this agreement was to “avoid practices which 
will dissipate railroad earnings in the Western District.” 
Under this agreement there was created a czar, the powerful 
Western Commissioner, responsible to no public authority. 
Under him rail rates were made with the sole objective of 
preserving the net earnings of the railroads as a whole within 
the Western District. 

To this end, services were restricted in the name of 
eliminating wastes; technological developments were delayed ; 
and all competition was stifled. The effects of their acts 
upon agriculture and industry are not even considered. The 





spirit of this agreement was truly, “The Public Be Damned.” 
I hope the Justice Department exposé of this agreement in 
May of this year has really knocked the agreement out, but 
I still have my fingers crossed. 

But this is not the whole story. If in any particular 
instance the railroads or their bureaus failed to cooperate, 
the matter was referred by the Western Commissioner to a 
Committee of Directors for action. The Committee of 
Directors held its meetings at 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, the headquarters of its most powerful members. Thus, 
the transportation policies for the West were made in Wall 
Street. Is it surprising under all these circumstances that rate 
discriminations against the South and the West have been 
perpetuated and that the industrial development of these 
regions has been retarded ? 


Artracks “OssoLetTe” SysTEM 


The American people should know that the Western 
Agreement and the private rate-bureau machinery of the en- 
tire country function for the purpose of making the public 
pay a return upon an obsolete railroad capitalization. The 
origins of the financial control go back into the early financing 
of the railroads, one of the blackest pages of American finan- 
cial history. Although the period of high finance in railroads 
occurred prior to the establishment of gvernment control 
over railroad securities, its consequences linger on, not only 
in the huge capitalization of the railroads of more than $24,- 
000,000,000, but also in the unbalanced capital structure, 
which consists of bonded indebtedness to the extent of 50 
or 60 per cent. 

If the railroads are to be able to serve the public they must 
set their financial house in order so that their rates may 
move in harmony with other prices and not forever constitute 
a barrier to full production in business and agriculture. 

The fourth charge is that the railroads .lot to seize con- 
trol of the newer forms of transportation. 

Those who guide the destinies of the railroads and seek 
to preserve their financial position are not content with the 
cartel controls which they now exercise over all domestic 
transportation. They propose to solidify and make permanent 
their empire through the enactment of legislation designed 
to permit the creation of a permanent monopoly of public 
transportation under the control of the railroads. 

The plot has been sugar-coated to deceive the people. In 
the name of efficiency and economy, and under the slogan 
‘Preserve the enterprise system,” it is proposed that Congress 
permit the creation of “integrated transportation systems,” 
each of which would control and operate all rail, motor, 
water and air transportation facilities throughout large geo- 
graphic areas. If the railroads are able to establish such 
regional monopolies controlling air, water and highway rates 
they will be in position to hand out favors or penalties to 
every community in the United States. They can determine 
the location of industry and population. 


Asks Concress GUARD RIGHTS 


Under such a system they could freeze ancient injustices 
and stifle new opportunities. If they should unhappily per- 
suade Congress to set up such a series of regional transporta- 
tion monopolies I am convinced the public would arise in its 
wrath and insist on public ownership of all transportation. 
In my opinion transportation methods have not yet reached 
that state of static perfection which lends itself either to 
monopoly control or Government ownership. Therefore I 
hope Congress will be on guard to fight the transportation 
monopoly whenever this Wall Street inspired creature lifts 
its ugly head in Washington. 
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The people of Texas are particularly aware of the charge 
that monopoly control of transportation breeds monopoly in 
other industries. 

Among Texas’ great treasures is the untold wealth of 
oil which lies beneath your land. The independent oil men 
of Texas know what the fight against monopoly means. They 
know that nearly all the great oil fields of this country 
were discovered and brought to life by small independent 
producers and wildcatters willing to risk their labor, their 
meager resources and their hopes. They also know that the 
giants in the industry have employed price wars to drive them 
from the market, and that they have used conservation 
measures as a competitive screen to conceal their attempts at 
domination of the industry. By their control of railroads 
and pipelines the oil trusts have sought since the Eighteen 
Seventies to fasten their grip on the oil resources of the 
nation. 

It is an irony of history that the first pipelines were built 
by independent producers attempting to escape the domina- 
tion of the railroads by the oil monopoly. But the people, 
not only of Texas but of the nation, know what happened 
to the pipelines. Instead of having equal access to the pipe- 
line facilities they discovered that it was the major oil com- 
panies who owned and operated this vital artery. To the 
independent producer pipelines have become common carriers 
in name only, not in fact. 


Says PIPELINES ARE CONTROLLED 


Control of pipelines by the major oil companies strangles 
the industry. This device is used by monopolistic interests 
to maintain their grip on the crude oil resources of the na- 
tion. As long as they own the lines and are able to dis- 
criminate against the independents, and can arrange supply, 
refining and distribubtion to suit themselves, the great oil 
companies can hold down the independent producer and make 
the public pay the cost. Only through determined action by 
the people to break this stranglehold can any relief be 
obtained. 

In the light of these facts the people of the West and 
South are asking, insistently, what are we going to do about 
it? Are the policies and the practices of the past going to be 
perpetuated? Is there no relief from high transportation costs 
and discriminatory rates which have reduced the West and 
the South to a colonial status? Is competition in transpor- 


tation at an end? Are the newer forms of transportation to 
be made subservient to the old? Are the American people 
to be victimized by the scheme for integrated transportation 
systems? Are they to pay tribute to maintain an obsolete 
railroad capital structure? Is Washington once more to be- 
come a way-station for Wall Street? 

The day of accounting has come. Destructive practices in 
transportation and suppressive governmental policies under 
which monopoly thrives must now yield to the needs of the 
common man. These practices and policies must be reversed. 
The double talk in legislation which has permitted these 
conditions to exist must give way to clear and understand- 
able provisions which protect the public. Private rate bureaus 
and rate-making conferences through which railroad bankers 
and railroad managers have been able to exact from the 
people unconscionable rates for rendering an indispensable 
service must be stripped of their power and their activities 
confined to legitimate practices in the public interest. 


For REsToRING COMPETITION 


A clean-cut declaration of legislative policy must insure 
to the newer forms of transportation an opportunity to de- 
velop without suppression. Competition must be restored. 
This does not mean chaotic competition as some would have 
you believe. These are regulated industries, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should protect the public in- 
terest in transportation in accordance with the direction of 
Congress. We can cry out against the existing evils in trans- 
portation, but this is futile unless we do something about it. 
The industry has failed to offer anything constructive and, 
therefore, the people must look to their duly elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Our greatest need is to recast our 
transportation laws to insure the utmost development of each 
form of transportation. Thereby present and prospective 
monopolistic controls will be broken; regional rate discrimi- 
nations will disappear and transportation will then truly 
serve the public interest. In this struggle for economic free- 
dom Congress will not fail the people. 

If and when Congress does its duty, the people of the West 
and South will have more industry. Their children will find 
opportunity at home. The output of the entire nation will 
increase as the surplus labor of the South and West becomes 
more skilled in the full utilization of southern and western 
natural resources for the benefit of the entire nation. 


Our Task 


PROBLEMS FACING THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
By WENDELL WILLKIE, Lawyer and Author 
Broadcast over National Broadcasting Co. network from St. Louis, Mo., October 15, 1943 


OR nearly twelve years now we have lived under the 

Presidency of one man and under the Administration 

of one group. We are faced with the prospect of being 
asked to continue that man and that group in power for an- 
other four years. 

Irrespective of the abilities or the motives of the individuals 
involved, such long continuance of power is hazardous to 
the perpetuation of free government. For 150 years the peo- 
ple have instinctively known this. And the people have been 
right. 

For power so long held breeds within itself certain abuses 


which will ultimately destroy a democratic society. The in- 


dividuals who hold it inevitably come sincerely to believe 





that they alone possess the requisite knowledge to govern 
the people. All other men, because they cannot be possessed 
of certain detailed knowledge, seem to them unqualified. 
Even potential leaders in their own parties seem to them 
pigmies. 

Likewise, those who hold power too long begin to distrust 
the very source of their power; the people seem to them 
hopelessly ignorant. As a result, entrenched leadership be- 
comes cynical and remote and it fails to take the people into 
its confidence. 

Witness the present administration’s failure to tell us of 
the Japanese threats reported to the President by Ambassador 
Grew long prior to Pearl Harbor. And its failure now to 
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inform us honestly of our operations and of our relations 
with other countries. 


“Write Paper or A Brack Recorp” 


A few days ago, for example, the State Department pub- 
lished a white paper of a black record. It showed that our 
representatives abroad saw and told our Government of the 
growing menace of Japan and Germany, of the danger that 
one or both might strike the United States and involve us 
in war. But this information was not imparted to our peo- 
ple, apparently on the assumption that diplomacy must be 
secret. 

Yet al! of the concealment and appeasement through fear 
of aggravation delayed the menace not one jot. The only 
result was that we as a nation remained unwarned and un- 
prepared. Meanwhile our Congress conducted munitions 
investigationos while our President signed futile neutrality 
acts. 

And yet—and this is the tragic irony—the Administra- 
tion’s excuse today for our lack of preparedness for war is 
that the people and their representatives would not have 
authorized the building up of an adequate air force, army 
and navy. 

Perhaps if the people had been given the facts which it is 
now apparent the Administration possessed, they would have, 
as usual, been wiser than their leaders. Perhaps many of the 
billions wasted by the Administration between 1932 and 
1940 might have given necessary employment and at the 
same time built a great armed force which would have 
stopped those marauders in their tracks. 

And perhaps today, if the Administration would give us 
the facts about our diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
and Russia and China and France and Italy, the people 
would come to a wiser conclusion than their leaders will 
reach behind closed doors. 

In the United States the people have the right to make 
the decision. 


A Divipep Nation Is Picrurep 


As it stands, we were unprepared mentally and physically 
for Pearl Harbor and now we are left similarly unprepared 
for what will come after the war. And this is on the prin- 
ciple power always assumes: that it knows best what is good 
for the people, and that when it needs the votes of the people 
it is justified in using pressures and propagandas to lead 
them to its way of thinking. 

The Administration plays the agencies of public informa- 
tion like an accordion—it saturates our newsreels, our radio 
programs, it manipulates the release of the news to suit its 
purposes and censors opinion in hundreds of subtle and little 
known ways. 

It has come to know too well all the divisions in our 
society — racial, religious and economic — and plays one 
against another, sometimes really believing it knows best. 

And those who gather round and constitute the palace 
guard, knowing that obscurity will be their lot when change 
comes, use the multiple powers of Government to perpetuate 
the leader from whom their only importance stems. 

Now even if I agreed with all of the policies of an ad- 
ministration that has held such power for so long, I would 
think it vital to terminate that power. And, since I disagree 
with many of the policies, both domestic and foreign, of the 
Government that presently holds such power, I am dedicated 
to the removal from office of the man and the group who 
exercise it. 

Since the Democratic party is unable to rid itself of a 
leadership which millions of its members would like to see 


changed, and because that party is today a combination of 





discordant elements held together largely by the manipula- 
tion of conflicting social groups, the use of long entrenched 
patronage and the vast power of its leadership, I, who have 
never been accused of excessive partisanship, believe that the 
only instrumentality that can be used to end that power is 
the Republican party. 

I furthermore believe that the ending of that power is 
necessary not only for the preservation and the development 
of a free society in the United States, but for the hope of a 
free society in the world. 


Unity as REPUBLICAN AIM 


I understand that you like many others have questions in 
your mind as to the policies which the Republican party 
must adopt and the practices it must avoid in order to be 
entrusted by the people with the leadership of our country 
in 1944. 

And I assume that you want me tonight to discuss these 
problems not in the manner of a schoolboy answering ques- 
tions, but with the calm reason you are entitled to expect 
from a man whom the party has signally honored. 

Let me say first: of one thing I am sure, the Republican 
party will not deserve leadership and cannot win if it merely 
attempts to coalesce under its banners the various negative 
groups within the country. Nor can it afford in formulating 
its policies to yield to the special pleas of self-interested 
economic pressure groups. 

It must find its strength not, as does the present admin- 
istration, in dividing and ruling but in a national policy 
that unifies the people. 

It must seek to make America, after this war is over, a 
land of ever-expanding opportunity—opportunity not just 
for a few top men to make their fortunes with the help of 
all other men, but opportunity for every man to work, to 
develop his abilities, and to receive the rewards of his effort, 
economic, social or political. In other words, a society in 
which every man is guaranteed a job and the chance to get 
ahead. 

Now you can’t get ahead unless you are willing to take 
a risk. From the family in every prairie wagon to every 
ambitious worker, farmer and businessman of today, the 
same courage, the same boldness, the same will to get ahead 
has been the key to American progress. 


FREE ENTERPRISE DEFINED 


The present administration would have us believe that 
enterprise is the private, selfish and abused possession of a 
few big business men and as such is to be watched like a 
hawk and have its wings clipped and its tail-feathers pulled 
out every time it shows the least sign of flying—or even of 
hopping. 

That is a ridiculous conception and shows a basic mis- 
understanding of what makes America tick. The spirit of 
enterprise lies in every energetic American and is the basic 
factor in any society of expanding opportunity. 

Risk capital is the name today for money which people 
stand ready to risk in backing a new invention, organizing 
a new air route, or in any other pioneering enterprise. It is 
what America and the world will need most for growth and 
expansion in the tough and adventurous days certain to 
follow the war. 

Television, the new automobiles, the new planes, the new 
houses, the new plastics, the new farm crops—and the end- 
less list of new discoveries, born of war research, cry aloud 
to be developed. 

And risk capital is not, as the administration would have 
us believe, any more the private possession of big business 
than is enterprise. Every farmer: who takes a chance and 
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buys the next-door farm on a shoestring is risking his savings 
in exactly that spirit. By working extra hard, with luck 
and good management, he knows that he can literally lift 
himself up by his bootstraps. 

When a family saves pennies and sends a boy to college, 
that is risk capital. When that boy does chores to help pay 
his tuition he is risking his capital. It is by such risks that 
men in Amerca have gotten ahead. 


For Sounpb SociAL INSURANCES 


A land of expanding opportunity, however, must do more 
than give men and women a chance to get ahead. It must 
provide not alone opportunity; it must provide protection 
and care. Though not built on the fear of want, it must 
courageously face the problem of want, and in doing so must 
learn how to protect everyone in the event of unemployment, 
accident, bad health, incapacity and old age. 

It must bring about a constant improvement in the suc- 
cessive generations of Americans. As it is an expanding 
society, it must expand, not reduce, social insurances. And 
it must put them on a sound actuarial basis—not the present 
basis of politics and confusion of funds. 

Social insurances, however, are not worth the paper they 
are written on unless a great and a growing America stands 
behind them. And such an America can be built neither 
by setting up an all-powerful state, nor by turning over our 
economic system to a few self-appointed private individuals. 

A growing America can be achieved only by one means: A 
productivity big enough, expanding fast enough, to absorb 
the unleashed energies and the aspirations of all of our peo- 
ple. And such a productivity can come into being only if 
America joins with other nations to establish a world at 
peace in which trade can flourish. 

For trade held too tightly within our own borders will lead 
to our own economic stagnation. As a matter of fact, even 
those who are interested solely in an unregimented economic 
society in America should be ardent advocates of world 
cooperation. 


Poxicies TO WIDEN OpporTUNITY 


And now let me suggest in broad terms some of the meas- 
ures for which the Republican party must stand in order to 
bring about expanding opportunity for every American. 

First—While we are engaged in this war to which we have 
dedicated all of our resources and our lives, we must insist 
that those in power eliminate every wasteful, socially un- 
necessary expenditure of the people’s money so that the people 
themselves, when the war is won, may have in their hands 
the seed corn from which the crop of tomorrow can grow. 

And after the war is over, though taxes on inheritances 
must be maintained, taxes on income must be modified so that 
there is left the incentive to individuals, whether it be men 
who labor, or farm, or are in business, to plant the crops of 
production and of enterprise. 

Second—We should demand the enforcement of present 
laws, and, if necessary, the passage of additional laws, to 
make our enterprise system completely competitive—and this 
irrespective of whose toes are tramped upon. When enter- 
prise, whether by necessity or by default, excludes competi- 
tion, such enterprise must be regulated in the interest of 
the people. ‘ 

Third—The adoption of a wise labor policy is of the 
utmost importance. It must not be in the punitive spirit 
of the Southern Democrat’s Smith-Connally Act. Nor do 
we want a policy like the present one that divides our country 
into warring factions of labor leaders and business executives, 
forcing each to jockey for power and struggle to convert 
political parties to its purposes. 


We must, of course, recognize the fact that men who 
work, and do not own, have no adequate economic and social 
protection except in their collective strength. And we must 
see to it that that strength is not taken away from them. 


LaBor’s PART IN GOVERNMENT 


But basically we must proceed on the knowledge that we 
will never solve the problem of the relationship of labor to 
management, or of either to government, by mere modifica- 
tion of this law or that law. We will solve it only by making 
labor an essential part of government. 

I do not mean just by appointment of a labor representa- 
tive as Secretary of Labor. I mean that in addition to real 
representation in a real Cabinet, labor’s representatives shall 
help determine government’s fiscal, domestic and international 
policies. Thus, labor will share the responsibility and the 
results. 

Fourth—Our agricultural policy should not be based upon 
the Administration’s doctrine of scarcity during the years of 
the great depression nor upon its paternalistic, petty inter- 
ferences, its manipulated and its distorted markets in these 
war days of unlimited demand and higher prices. Ours 
must be a far-seeing policy, recognizing the necessity for soil 
conservation and the fact that the real hope of the farmer lies 
not in an expanding economy of scarcity but in expanding 
markets. 

Indeed, no member of our society has a greater stake in 
markets than the farmer; if these are not strong and thirsty 
for his products, all other schemes will fail him in the end. 
There lie ahead amazing new agricultural possibilities for a 
wise leadership to open up. 

New standards of health, new sources of earning power, 
can, if opportunities are created, enormously increase agricul- 
tural demand. New uses of nutritive foods, new uses of 
agricultural products in industry, will help swell the total. 
Yet even this great domestic expansion will not be big enough. 

It is only when we contemplate expanding foreign markets, 
which will come with a world of peace and codperative effort 
among the nations, that we begin to glimpse the mighty 
forces that we can bring to the aid of the American farmer. 

Fifth—We recognize that violent swings in the economic 
cycle with all of their attendant distresses and suffering are 
largely the result of the fluctuation in durable goods expen- 
ditures—as in the building and enlargement of industrial 
plants, railroads, utilities and public improvements. A method 
of cooperative effort between industry and government must 
be found for the more orderly, long-term adjustment of these 
expenditures. 


ANSWER TO BURDEN oF Dest 


Now these are measures designed to build in America the 
kind of a life we want. But neither these nor other measures 
to that end can be accomplished if we try to lock ourselves 
in from the rest of the world. 

After the war we shall have a national debt of probably 
300 billion dollars, on which the interest charge alone will 
be around 7% billion dollars a year. This charge, together 
with soldier rehabilitation the ordinary costs of the Federal 
Government and the equally large cost of State and local 
governments, will consume up to a third of our national 
income. 

Pause for a moment to consider piling on top of this the 
astronomical cost of building a hypothetical “impregnable 
defense,” the phrase of those who picture America as going 
alone in the world of tomorrow use. 

Under such conditions all those things against which we 
cry out now, and endure only as wartime measures—regi- 
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mentation, bureaucracy, interference with many of our tradi- 
tional freedoms would, through sheer necessity have to be 
multiplied again and again. 

And any attempt to rid ourselves of our debt through 
either inflation or repudiation would bring social and eco- 
nomic dislocations, so far-reaching as to destroy our whole 
social system. 

The right way through is plain: expansion and develop- 
ment. Literally millions of people around this world are 
eager to work with us in cooperative economic effort. And 
if there is one thing that we have learned in America it is 
that no man’s prosperity needs be had at the cost of another’s. 
That well-being is a multiplying, not a dividing process. 


Aims or Wor.tp CoorerATION 


You have heard men, who like to stencil other men into 
categories, call me an internationalist. 

I do believe deeply in international cooperation, not be- 
cause | love America less but because I love her more—the 
America of well-being, of jobs, of opportunity, of ideals and 
of free men. And I know that the very existence of these 
things in America in the future depends upon our finding a 
method of cooperation with the other nations of the world. 

Cooperation in order that there may be peace in the world ; 
that we and the other Great Powers may not waste the sub- 
stance of the people in building up rival impregnable de- 
fenses; that unnecessary and artificial trade barriers and 
tariffs may be broken down; that a monetary standard may 
he recognized around which the currencies of the world can 
be stabilized. 

Some men ask: Just what is your blueprint? Now I could 
vive you many. But, in my opinion, we are not yet at the 
blueprint stage. We have yet, by prospecting with other na- 
tions, to find the place on which we may stand together to 
move the world towards peace and away from war. 

‘The ultimate blueprint will be what we can work out 
with these nations in mutual accommodation. But first we 
must discover a common ground on which we can begin to 
build. 

And though I do not presume to know with precision or 
n detail what that common ground looks like, or the exact 
way there, | think | know certain things that may be helpful 
in reaching it. 


Economic BAsIs FoR PEACE 


| know that we will never get there if we start by making 
exclusive offensive and defensive principal allies. Or by 
indicating that we prefer to make offensive alliance with 
one rather than with another of our major Allies. Such 
alliances will but divide, not unite the world. They will 
in the end originate wars on such a scale that no organiza- 
tion of the nations can possibly stop them. 

| know we will never get there if America tries to play 
a hand at the old game of power politics—a game which is 
always placed at the price of permanent peace, and a game at 
which we will find ourselves inept and frustrated. 

Another thing I know: In all our dealings with those 
of the conquered countries of Europe, with our potential 
triends and, when the war is over, with our vanquished 
enemies, we must encourage and seek to work exclusively 
with the forces that are neither Nazi-tainted nor Fascist- 
stained. 

And this I know also: Although America, with all the 
other nations united on a common ground must be willing 
to agree to bear its share in any military effort to prevent 
or repel aggression, the exercise of military power and force 
alone is not the full or the final answer. It never has been. 


The real foundations of peace and development must be 
economic. 

And there is finally the fact that any plan for peace with 
half a chance of success must be built on a world basis. 

I can testify from personal observation that all the world 
turns to America for leadership. Therefore, tentatively, hope- 
fully, I should like to see this country exercise its utmost 
qualities of leadership and moral force to bring Great Britain, 
Russia and China and the United States to a point of under- 
standing where they will make a joint Declaration of Inten- 
tion as a preliminary to forming a Council of the United 
Nations and other friendly nations and eventually of all 
nations. 

Out of the practice of codperation and out of the substance 
of agreement will come our only chance to realize mans hope 
for peace. 

These are my deep and my strong convictions. It’s any- 
one’s privilege to fit me into any category he wishes. That’s 
relatively unimportant. 


Party’s PosiT1Ion ON VITAL IssUE 


The real concern is: What will be the position of the 
Republican party as expressed both in its platform and in its 
leadership in 1944? 

Recently at Mackinac Island, a selected committee chosen 
by the National Chairman passed a resolution which stated: 
“We must do our full share in a program for permanent 
peace among nations. .. . We consider it our duty to declare 
our approval of . . . responsible participation by the United 
States in post-war cooperative organization among sovereign 
nations to prevent military aggression and to attain perma- 
nent peace with organized justice in a free world.” 

Twenty-five years ago at the end of the first World War 
our country and our party were faced with a situation 
similar, but less complicated. Its convention adopted a resolu- 
tion drawn by Elihu Root. He, too, incidentally, was 
dubbed an internationalist. That resolution was in these 
words: 

“The Republican party stands for agreement among the 
nations to preserve the peace of the world. We believe that 
such an international association must be based upon justice 
and must provide methods which shall maintain the rule of 
public right by development of law and the decision of im- 
partial courts, and which shall secure instant and general 
conference, whenever peace shall be threatened . . . so that 
the nations pledged to do and insist upon what is just and 
fair may exercise their influence and power for the prevention 
of war.” 

After adopting that resolution, the Republican party ac- 
cepted as a leader, and elected, a candidate who, when in 
power, turned away from the clear import of that resolution. 


Wuat Peopite Now Ask or PArty 


The people of America have that example fully in mind. 
They are watching with an eye of close scrutiny the Repub- 
lican party today. They are tired and disillusioned with 
their present leadership. They would like to turn to the 
Republican party. 

But they are resolved that this country will cooperate and 
cooperate effectively with the other nations of the world that 
their sons may never again be needlessly slaughtered and that 
peace may be preserved for their own economic well-being 
and for the economic well-being of mankind. 

They will never elect as President a candidate who hedges 
or qualifies or whose record is ambiguous or one concerning 
whose position they have the slightest doubt on this the basic 
issue of our day. 

But once the Republican party convinces the American 
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people of its sincerity in advocating real international par- 
ticipation, I am confident that the people will recognize and 
support this party as the party of the future. For in our 
party there are the able men, there are the progressive tradi- 
tions, there are the dynamic policies capable of revolutionizing 
the outlook of mankind. 

It is our task to arouse the mighty efforts and enterprises 
of our people, and through these to make peace a reality for 


men and women everywhere in terms of work and trade, 
reward and human hope. 

If the party selects from among its many able men, as its 
candidate for President in 1944, a man whose record leaves 
no doubt that he is qualified for the leadership of such a 
cause, I will, of course, support him. 


And it is unthinkable that the party will select any other 
kind. 


“Bound for the Future” 


WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN NEW AGE 


By MARGARET A. HICKEY, Chairman, Women’s Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission 


Delivered for National Business Women’s Week Meeting of 
IV omen’s Service Club Council, Denver, Col., October 14, 1943 


ERIODS of history are much like stretches of land. 
You can go a long time, a whole continent’s width 
across country that is much the same. And then sud- 
dently there is seacoast—and ahead only the immense per- 
spectives of the Unknown—only open sea. Like the pioneers, 
we stand on the continent’s edge of such a period of history. 

There is a symbol for this recurrent necessity of breaking 
away from the old and turning our faces toward open sea, 
toward the unknown, and the new. That symbol is a ship. 

The ship is still a good symbol. As we stand on our sea- 
coast of time, our Mayflower has become a ship of the sky. 
It awaits a new kind of pilgrim willing to take off, for the 
discovery and development of a different world of men and 
of nations. 

A refugee from a small free state, long ago gobbled up 
by the insatiable greed of the aggressor, saw that new world 
and described it in these words: ““We are under way . 
with no stars, the deep below, the snarl of danger above us. 
As the old continent once sank away beyond the horizon so 
now this age and the present are fading behind us. The 
world of yesterday, of today, this world of habit is disappear- 
ing. We shall see it no more. It is farewell forever. We 
are bound for the future.” 

In the mushroom war towns, in the old communities so 
lopsided now with new industries and new people; in the 
overloaded trains with their human cargo; in the tense, tired 
faces of war workers; in the grim smiles of wounded and 
disabled soldiers returned so recently from the battle scene, 
you can read the future, you can measure the faith of our 
people in this future, for we “according to His promise, look 
for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.” 

The American people are anxious to hasten the victory 
that will make it possible for them to make a safe landing 
on the field of that future; they are eager to reach their 
destination in Tomorrow. In the clear, sharp air of danger 
and sacrifice they are searching about for new attachments 
and new ideas; there is plenty of doubting and confusion, too. 
All over the country there are people who are restive, dis- 
satisfied, people who are far from being prepared to face an 
uncharted future. There is a strange, new war malady going 
about. Bernard DeVoto in the current Harper’s calls it 
“civilian frustration.” Its cause he ascribed to the desire of 
the home-staying American to leave his armchair and to pur- 
sue more energetically the defeat of the Axis. 

It’s only natural that the more exciting news of military 
victories would drive home-front battles from headline think- 
ing. Home-front battles require the same devoted sacrifice 
that soldiers in service give to make possible their hard-fought 


gains. In fact, the problems of the home front must be solved 
if the months and years of combat are to be shortened and 
hundreds of thousands of lives saved. 

There is a great need for welding the home front and the 
battle scene. This we have not yet achieved as a nation. 

Yes, “we are bound for the future,” but right now in the 
present, the most vital sector on the home front is the main- 
tenance of essential war production schedules. Acute short- 
ages of man and womanpower exist in 71 war industry areas. 
Here delays hold back war supplies and materials. That 
seems incredible, doesn’t it? 

There is clear indication that better use of manpower and 
womanpower on the job must be made. Story after story 
comes in of employees idling on the job, of the need for better 
supervision, of the need for more adequate safety and health 
provisions. We can diminish the need for recruiting new 
workers by obtaining more production per existing worker. 

Severe recruitment difficulties confront us. In some war 
factories, people are leaving the plants almost as rapidly as 
new recruits are coming in. 

In one week in September in a Kansas aircraft plant, 330 
people were hired, while 334 quit their jobs. Turnover and 
absenteeism continue to prove costly. Reasons are often com- 
pounded of little things—shopping conditions, rationing, lack 
of beauty shops, other personal inconveniences. But are these 
valid reasons for shirking or neglecting war tasks? 

In one factory making shirts for the Army, the absence of 
one skilled woman for only one day delayed the finishing of 
1,000 shirts, enough for a regiment of fighting men. In a 
large aircraft factory on the west coast approximately 4,000 
employees are absent every regular working day. The 32,000 
man hours lost would produce one Flying Fortress per day. 
So we lose a plane a day to the enemy; that’s the contribution 
absenteeism makes to the Axis. 

More womanpower is the undisputed need. And the des- 
perate battle we are waging to meet this need is having its 
effect upon those who play the least role in the war, but 
who will play the dominant role in the future—the nation’s 
children. More and more women with children are going 
to work, and many of them are leaving their children to the 
uncertain protection of the neighbors, or overcrowded, in- 
adequate community facilities. And youth of school age are 
leaving school before graduation to take full-time jobs. Lest 
they become too devoted to their war-swollen salary checks, 
a children’s crusade must be waged to send them back to the 
classroom to get those diplomas that employers of the future 
will be demanding. Education cannot be suspended for the 
duration. Such a short-sighted course would be detrimental 
to the future of America and to the immediate war effort. 
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Part-time or split-shift arrangements, already are being 
used with satisfactory results in some plants and in the essen- 
tial civilian activities which must be continued if we are to 
serve those who serve. ‘hese plans should be undertaken on 
a much wider scale, so that students can manage school and 
job, and above all, so that women with home responsibilities 
can accept employment without injury to themselves or their 
family. More understanding of the double burden of home 
and job that devolves on the homemaker is needed. Effective 
ways must be found so that these women can make their con- 
tribution to the humanpower needed to win. 

We must learn how to live on the home front, how to live 
to win. For American women, living to win on the home 
front means more than home-job and war-job. For, as we 
turn out the weapons of war, we must engender and re- 
vitalize a faith equal to the demands of the hour and the 
duties of tomorrow. It will take strength of mind and body 
and spirit for American women to seek and fulfill moral, 
piritual, and individual responsibilities that they cannot for- 
sake, 

“We are bound for the future.’ What can be done to 
prepare our people for these new tasks that duty dictates? 
Women's organizations are in a peculiar position to give their 
own members a new sense of urgency, a readiness for these 
new tasks, a vitality of thinking and acting that is so needed 
on the home front. 

‘lo do so, these organizations must be a workable, practical 
plan, a leadership training program for very busy women. 
In the past these organizations have trained millions of 
women for service—in community programs, the Red Cross, 
the churches, farm groups, and all the agencies that give 
meaning and worth to American life. And a continuing ef- 
fort, greater than ever before, must be made to prepare mil- 
lions more, if we are to straighten out the kinks in our politi- 
cal, social, and economic systems. It is important that during 
the war women gather new strength for these tasks ahead. 

‘The old preoccupation with personal affairs will not do. 
You know the attitude—why should I with my good job, or 
my comfortable home, be bothered. Under the pressure of 
war—women have entered a new school of experience. It 
is not dificult to visualize the graduate of that school—the 
post-war woman. She will have newly-acquired technical 
skills from the laboratory, the shop, the office, and the mili- 
tary services. ‘he war will have erased’ her dependency on 
many so-called luxuries. She will have known stern economic 
conditions. Above all, she will appreciate Plato’s dictum that 
man only fulfills himself by being a citizen. 

Business and Professional women have a special responsi- 
bility to be ready. In the post-war period they must demon- 
strate newer, faster-moving, more courageous leadership than 
they have in the past. As the pendulum swings back from 
the job-flush days to the job-meager days, only those equipped 
in skills, vision, and qualities of true leadership will weather 
the storm. Women need war-job guidance now; they are 
going to need peace-job guidance even more. Women’s groups 
must be ready to furnish direction, to give help and hope. 

Qf course, we are all eager to do a larger part—to leave 
a trail of service and achievement behind us, but we permit 
circumstances so many times to intrude. A steady job, the 
bridve club, the bowling team, the movies, all interfere, until 
the later years, when sometimes there is a mad dash to get 
awav from the trivial and do “big things.” But now is the 
time, not later. Now is the time for the hard, undramatic 
preliminaries of study, the charging of the mind with facts 
so that it becomes a powerhouse of ideas. 

Training now and later is the most important tool. Un- 
used skills that have suffered idleness must be rediscovered, 
eclaimed, upgraded. Our most valuable equipment is the 














































will to learn. Every time we learn something new and use- 
ful we change ourselves a little. 
It is important that women accept the stern task of master- 
ing difficult fields of information from which too often in the 
past they have shied away. Just as soon as the military phase 
of the war is won, our principal problems will be in the 
economic sphere. We shall arrive at the crossroads, and the 
signs will be difficult to read. Many of us will be in the 
position of a witness described by one of my favorite lec- 
turers in law school. The witness was a native of one of 
the hill-counties in a nearby state. The opposing counsel was 
questioning his educational qualifications. 
“Can you write?” asked the lawyer. 
“‘Nope.”’ 
“Can you read?” 

“Wa’al I kin read figures pretty well, but I don’t do so 
good with writing.” 
“How is that?” 

“Wa’al take these here signs along the road. When I 
want to go somewheres, | kin read how far, but not where 
to.” 

Most of us are a little deficient in our economic sign- 
reading. 

Reading the signs along the road to our economic future 
will not be easy. We must learn to read not only “how far” 
but ‘where to.” The American attitude toward the future 
is in doubt. It’s necessary, though, that we set our economic 
house in order, because the roots from which economic dis- 
orders grow are the same roots from which wars spring. 
It’s highly important, therefore, to know—are we going to 
have alernate booms and slumps, collapsing prices, dwindling 
markets, vast unemployment, insecurity, poverty, economic 
ill-health, all their attendant ills—undernourishment, ignor- 
ance, crime and war. 

I believe the clearest answer can come from women’s or- 
ganizations, because most of them are free from many of the 
pressures—of politics, business, labor, and the farm bloc. 
Women’s organizations are not pressure groups. They want 
to safeguard the hopes of all of our people. To do that they 
must make up their minds about certain fundamental issues. 
They must stop tiptoeing “through the tulips,” and step for- 
ward boldly with resounding leadership on a solid platform. 

Now there are those who condemn planning for the fu- 
ture. By planning for tomorrow, we can spur production 
today. We can get today’s job done faster and better. Worry- 
ing and fretting about the uncertainties and insecurities ahead 
undermine the deep-rooted confidence, the absolute faith in 
the destiny of this country as a responsible member of the 
family of nations. 

Failure to arrive at early agreements on domestic post-war 
plans will lead invariably to a period of dissension and dis- 
illusionment, providing fertile ground for political dema- 
gogues. 

As I listen to the post-war planners—the post-war imagi- 
neers, I think it is important that they engineer their im- 
aginations down to earth a bit. First on my list of post-war 
problems to which we need to devote study is the question of 
jobs. The worst threat on the post-war horizon is the possi- 
bility of mass unemployment. 

It isn’t too early to seek clarification of the manpower aims 
for which we fight and work— 

1. Soldiers, sailors, and marines—men and women, too, 
returning from the battle lines must have jobs. They have 
first call on their old jobs and we shall welcome them back 
to them. But what about jobs for those dismissed to make 
room for them—and 

2. Men and women returning from the assembly lines of 
war plants must have jobs. Because of casualties, many 
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women who otherwise would not be a permanent part of the 
labor market must remain in it. 

Now many women are willing to take a job when neces- 
sity arises—personal or national, or the financial reward is 
high. And when the need disappears, they withdraw. But 
in the plans now being drawn for employment of people de- 
mobolized from the military and civilian industries, no at- 
tention is being given to the employment of women, even 
those in the labor market before the war. Actually the only 
consideration being given is to the disemployment of women. 
Quite casually it is estimated that five million women will 
return to their homes after the war is won. That’s a dan- 
gerous assumption. Government and industry should not 
assume that women can be treated as a labor reserve, to be 
used during the war only. Women are an integral part of 
our great manpower resources. The right of the individual 
woman to work must be recognized and provided for just 
as the right of the individual man. Women who wish to stay 
in the labor market after the war should not be treated as 
usurpers of men’s jobs. And if there is to be a weeding out 
process, let’s make certain that it is done on the basis of 
ability rather than sex. 

In the years immediately following this war, employment 
problems will overshadow every other issue on the American 
scene. In fact, if we cannot solve our re-employment prob- 
lems at home, the peace of the entire world will be en- 
dangered. We must at all costs avoid a period of discrimi- 
nation between men and women, between races, between 
older workers and younger workers, between native born and 
foreign born. Such antagonisms, the unrest and the bitter 
group feelings resulting would destroy our peace at home 
and abroad. 

“We are bound for the future.” Living on the home front 
so that we shall be ready for the peace when it comes will 
not be easy. Living for the peace while we are fighting a 
war requires that we fight defeatism about the peace. Walter 
Lippmann’s book, ‘United States Foreign Policy” is a “must” 
for every business woman. In it he warns us that “We have 
had to wage war three times without being prepared to 
fight ; and we have twice made peace without knowing what 
we wanted.” We do not need to look backward very far to 
see the folly of such unpreparedness. This time, wisely, 
thoughtfully, unselfishly, women must help create a world 
view of faith and confidence in a just and durable peace. We 


have seen the evil results of a world view for war, the un- 
checked influence of an axis of hate and aggression and 
savagery—the world view of Berlin, Rome, and Tokio. 
Women must create a new world view of the universal 
humanity. 

The best peace will not be a perfect one. There will be 
conflicts in national interests; there will be dissimilarites in 
national temperament, in political methodology, but agree- 
ments can be reached. This is the task of statesmen, who 
perhaps will not please the idealists, who must have the 
kingdom of heaven on earth or nothing. On the other hand, 
the peace must not be that of the selfish reactionaries who 
even now menace the future, just as they have undermined 
efforts at world collaboration in the past. 

There are difficulties ahead. In a world made intimate by 
invention, it isn’t going to be easy to get along with our 
international neighbors without irritations that are certain 
to come with global propinquity. Then there are those evil 
potentials in triumph that we must prepare to meet. Modern 
science has made the whole world one neighborhood—women 
must help make it a good neighborhood. 

“We are bound for the future. With no stars, the deep 
below, the snarl of danger above us.” Perhaps no one has 
given us more inspiration and encouragement along the way 
to international understanding than Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Those who dare to take off from this landing field in 
history might well imitate her selflessness, her honesty, her 
loyalty, and her humility. Ego, national or personal, with 
its petty prides and personal ambitions, will ground all of 
our plans. On the new Mayflower of the sky there are no 
outer decks where ego can expand in rude isolation and nurse 
its injured pride. We are all inside together. Each individual 
and each individual nation is going to need large reserves of 
tolerance and patience to fly past boundaries of race, religion, 
clique and party. 

In quiet sanctuaries we must find inner shelter, so as to 
be ready for our place in this fellowship of struggle and 
sacrifice ahead. ‘We are bound for the future”—for a new 
age, a more spiritual age. The way to end wars and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war is to build and keep on building 
a great peace through the discovery and the constant improve- 
ment of the spiritual resources of the nation. Ours must be 
the great unsecret weapon, the faith that will light up the 
life of the spirit and make it invincible in war and in peace. 


Safeguarding Our Interests 


WORLD ORDER MUST BE MAINTAINED 
By SUMNER WELLES, Former Under Secretary of State 


Delivered before the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association, 


New York City, October 16, 1943 


AM particularly glad that these first words which I 

am to speak as a private citizen, after more than ten 

and a half years, are to be spoken at this twenty-fifth 
anniversary meeting of the Foreign Policy Association. 

No one can recognize any more fully than I the outstand- 
ing worth and significance of the work which has been ac- 
complished during the past quarter of a century by the as- 
sociation. Together with similar or allied organizations in 
other parts of our country, the Foreign Policy Association 
has consistently and effectively enlightened and informed 
public opinion in the United States with regard to the basic 
issues in our foreign relations, and has made it easier for 
all of us to see clearly how directly the individual interests 


of every citizen are affected by the foreign policy which his 
government pursues. It has done much to foster constructive 
study of international affairs in thousands of homes. 

I can think of no more valuable public service which any 
private body could perform. I trust that the Foreign Policy 
Association will celebrate many more similar anniversaries, 
with continued success, and with ever increasing response on 
the part of our fellow citizens. 

There was never a period in the history of this country 
of ours when it was more essential that the people of the 
United States understand fully all of the implications in the 
problems in foreign relations with which their government 
is confronted. Unless they obtain that understanding, unless 
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they are enabled to see at least the pattern of what their 
government proposes, how can they intelligently determine 
for themselves what this country should strive in its own 
interest to see achieved after the war is won—how can they 
decide what responsibilities this country should assume, like- 
wise in its own interest, in the years that lie ahead after the 
victory of the United Nations? 


Urces Bo_tp LEADERSHIP 


It seems to me that now more than ever it is the obliga- 
tion of our government, both in the executive and legislative 
branches, not only to give the people light, but also boldly 
to assume leadership by urging the adoption of that policy 
which in its considered judgment will most fully respond to 
the need of our nation for security, social progress, and 
prosperity in the post-war years, in order that our citizens 
may study and pass upon it. 

I for one cannot subscribe to the philosophy which some 
maintain that a policy cannot be initiated until after the 
people themselves have brought pressure to: bear for its adop- 
tion. ‘That philosophy would seem to be the very negation 
of the best constitutional tradition in our representative form 
of government. 

None of us can ignore the fact that in the midst of this 
most widespread and cruel of all wars our government can- 
not safely divulge the details of confidential negotiations with 
its military allies, nor jeopardize the successful conclusion of 
our campaigns by publicly raising controversial issues with 
our associates among the United Nations which involve no 
immediate question of basic principle. But surely the time 
has come when in the interest of the people of the United 
States themselves they should within these necessary limits 
he told what our major objectives are, and what it is pro- 
posed this country must undertake to do in order to prevent 
a recurrence of this consuming conflagration through which 
we are now winning our way. 

kor we cannot overlook the fact that each step in the field 
of foreign policy which we take today will determine our 
nation’s course in the months and in the years to come. 

In none of the foreign wars in which we have been en- 
gaged since we won our independence have the determination 
of military strategy and the direction of our armed forces 
heen so brilliantly successful as has been the case in the 
present struggle under our Commander in Chief and the 
vreat military, naval and aviation leaders to whom he has 
intrusted authority. Our record in the production of ma- 
terial for ourselves and for our allies has been truly miracu- 
lous. Asa result of this magnificent accomplishment attained 
under the leadership of the president, although we are now 
entering the gravest stage of this contest, and although the 
strugzle may yet be far longer and far more bitter than many 
of us believe, we can look forward with conviction and with 
confidence to the day of ultimate victory. 


Can “We Dare To Improvise?” 


Are we as yet prepared for that day? What would the 
policy of this nation be if the unconditional surrender of 
Germany or of Japan came to pass sooner than we have 
helieved possible? In such event could we—as we have so 
often done in the past—afford to trust to instinct or intuti- 
tion, or dare to improvise? Should not the people of this 
country be afforded the opportunity before that moment of 
determining the road they will follow when the day of 
victory comes? 


In the reaching of this determination we possess one great 


asset. In more than a hundred years of our national history’ 


there has been no President so superbly fitted to undertake 
his constitutional responsibilities of conducting our foreign 


relations as Franklin Roosevelt. Through his profound 
knowledge of American and of world history, through his 
long experience in and consummate understanding of inter- 
national affairs; through his grasp of where the true and the 
ultimate interests of the United States lie, and through his 
love for his fellow man, no American could be more fully 
qualified than he to shape this country’s foreign policy in 
these days when our national destiny must be determined. 
The people of this country look to him once more for that 
inspired leadership of which he is so supremely capable, and 
of which he has given such convincing evidence on so many 
occasions in the past. 

Many thousands of us are asking ourselves what our ob- 
jectives should be. What—to use the Palmerstonian 
phrase—are the “eternal and perpetual interests” of the 
United States which must be secured in the new epoch which 
we are approaching? What may be the surest way of safe- 
guarding those interests? 

May I, solely as one American citizen, who is not entitled 
in any way to speak for our government, outline to you what 
I myself believe to be at least a partial answer to those 
questions ? 

I believe that it will be the consensus of opinion that the 
irreducible minimum of what should be obtained by the 
United States as the outcome of the victory in which it will 
share must be the practical certainty that in the world of the 
future, the United States will be secure—safe from the threat 
of successful attack by any power, or by any combination of 
powers; fully assured that its own free institutions will 
suffer no jeopardy from foreign sources; and enabled, by 
reason, of peace, prosperity, and political and social stability 
in the rest of the world, to develop its own national resources 
and its trade in such a manner as to make possible that 
advance in social conditions and that rise in living standards 
which the vast majority of our people seek. For we have, I 
believe, at long last, learned the lesson that we cannot grow 
richer if the rest of the world becomes poorer; and that the 
surest guaranty of our prosperity is the prosperity of others. 

‘rom the standpoint of our political, economic and strate- 
gic vital interests it is likewise indispensable that if we are 
to achieve our own security every nation of the Western 
Hemisphere must also obtain the same ample measure of 
assurance as ourselves in the world of the future. 

‘Those, it would seem, are the “eternal and perpetual inter- 
ests” of the United States. 

It seems to me clear that these interests can never be safe- 
guarded unless the United States participate with the other 
nations of the earth in creating that kind of free world 
organized under law, and made safe by armed might when 
neccessary against lawbreakers, which men and women have 
envisioned for centuries past and which they have so far 
fruitlessly sought to attain. 

What are the alternatives? There can be but two, 
granted the state in which the world will find itself when 
the present hostilities are over. Either widespread, sporadic 
and interminable chaos and anarchy, or a precarious and 
temporary system of balance of power, with resultant arma- 
ment expansion, and a policy of rank imperialism on the 
part of all the major powers, including the United States, 
which will pave the way, as surely as night follows day, 
for new and still more devastating wars. 

What steps then can the United States now take to impel 
the establishment of that kind of world order which alone 
can guarantee the security we seek? 

Under existing conditions, the very concept of such an 
order implies the agreement of the major military powers 
among the United Nations that in their own interest such 
an order must be created. Unless the British, Soviet, Chinese 
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and United States governments arrive jointly at a clear- 
cut and specific agreement in the near future upon certain 
basic principles, the hope of the creation of a stable world 
in the post-war years must necessarily be all but illusory. 
No stability, no opportunity for effective social and economic 
reconstruction can be forecast unless the great armed powers 
can now agree that they will wholeheartedly co-operate in 
the spirit and within the framework of the Atlantic Charter 
after the Axis nations have been forced to defeat. 


CARDINAL PoINTs 


Such an agreement between these four powers as that 
proposed must surely include such cardinal points as the 
following: 

That they will jointly undertake the task of keeping the 
peace of the world in the post-war period, in accord with and 
in conjunction with such other members of the United 
Nations as are qualified to take part in such endeavor, not- 
ably certain of our neighbors of the New World and what 
we all hope will be the Fourth French Republic; and that 
they will presently define the nature and method of provision 
of the armed contribution which each under its own author- 
ity will make available for this common undertaking. 

That they will now agree upon the machinery to be set 
up by common consent which will in the years after the 
close of the present war provide for progressive reduction of 
armaments as between themselves, and as among other 
nations. 

That they will agree upon a common policy of realistic 
justice to be pursued by them toward Germany and the other 
conquered Axis powers so as to render these nations perma- 
nently incapable of renewing their assault upon civilization 
and the liberties of independent peoples. 

That they will jointly agree not to take independent action 
which affects the sovereign rights of any other nation save 
with the concurrence of the other three powers. 

That they will jointly pledge themselves to further and to 
perfect, as rapidly as post-war conditions may make possible, 
the establishment of a universal world organization in which, 
when it is ultimately established, the proposed agreement 
between them would be merged. 

It would be ingenuous to underestimate the material and 
practical difficulties involved in finding the way toward an 
agreement upon these fundamental requirements. The very 
fact that the Soviet Union is not at war with the common 
enemy of Great Britain, China and the United States in the 
Far East presents formidable political and military problems. 

Each one of the four powers is rightly concerned with 
regard to its individual security and is entitled to present its 
contentions and its demands to the friendly and understand- 
ing scrutiny of its associates. But the truth remains that 
over and above all individual requirements for security to be 
derived from territorial rectifications towers the security to 
be obtained by each one of them through common agree- 
ment upon the point above set forth. 


Decay Witt App To Task 


And we must clearly realize that the longer the effort to 
find such an agreement is postponed the more difficult the 
task will become. 

We enjoy today a closer and more comprehending rela- 
tionship with the peoples and governments comprising the 
British Commonwealth of Nations than we have ever 
previously possessed. Our traditional friendship with China 
has been enhanced. 

What we must imperatively strive to secure is that same 
full measure of understanding with the Russian people and 
their government. I know of no point where the long- 


ry 


range interests of the Soviet Union are antagonistic to our 
own. I am firmly convinced that the understanding for 
which I hope will greatly inure to the advantage of both our 
peoples. Certain measures of far-reaching significance re- 
cently enacted by the Soviet government have done much to 
facilitate mutual comprehension. Reciprocal recriminations 
and the engendering of popular suspicions can only be bene- 
ficial to our common enemies. Both peoples can in their 
own interest best afford to emphasize the many points of 
accord between them and minimize such differences as may 
appear still to exist. 

In that spirit I am confident that an agreement can be 
found. 

Nor am I concerned, in so far as the best interests of the 
United States are involved, by the fact that such an agree- 
ment constitutes a temporary alliance. For it would be an 
alliance destined, by insuring the maintenance of peace in 
the world in the immediate post-war period, to expedite the 
creation of a stable world order, founded upon justice and 
freedom, which would safeguard the permanent interests of 
the American people; not an alliance to insure our participa- 
tion in world hegemony, nor an alliance to maintain a bal- 
ance of power. 

Should it be possible to secure an agreement of this char- 
acter it would constitute the very solid foundation upon 
which there should immediately be constructed the first rudi- 
mentary structure in what later would be the expanded and 
perfected edifice of the ultimate international organization. 


OTHER Steps NEEDED 


Were a four-power agreement of the kind proposed to 
be all that this country envisaged, even if the powers partici- 
pating in such an agreement operated by general delegation 
from the other members of the United Nations, such an 
accord would necessarily tend to stimulate the assumption 
by the four powers of the rights and prerogatives of world 
dictators. It would constitute the very negation of interna- 
tional democracy. It would be suspect in the minds of all 
of the lesser powers as an instrument in derogation of their 
own sovereignty. 

We, and the other major powers likewise, require the 
indispensable support and confidence of all of the peoples of 
the United Nations, and of many of the remaining neutral 
states as well, if we can hope to expedite the reconstruction 
of this torn and shattered world and to hasten the day when 
there may exist a stable international order. 

For these reasons I believe the second step which should 
be taken by the United States as soon as the proposed four- 
power agreement is reached, is to urge the formation of an 
executive council composed of representatives of the United 
Nations, which should remain in permanent session, with 
power to resolve such political or other questions as may be 
referred to it by the United Nations, and which do not 
impinge upon the military conduct of the war, involve the 
right of the powers which are doing the actual fighting to 
determine freely the military strategy to be pursued, nor 
impair the provisions of the suggested four-power agreement. 

To be effective, this suggested United Nations executive 
body should be small in number. I would suggest that it be 
composed, in addition to delegates of the four major military 
powers, of representatives elected by the states of each region, 
and existing associations of states, in a proportion and by a 
method to be determined by the United Nations. 

This executive council, which would eventually become 
the executive branch of any perfected international organiza- 
tion, should be granted supervisory jurisdiction over all 
desirable interhational agencies—such as the International 
Labor Office or the Food and Agriculture Committee— 
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which may already have been created, and should be also 
charged with the duty of organizing such further standing 
agencies as the United Nations may from time to time deem 
necessary or desirable, and of formulating recommendations 
for submission to each one of the United Nations covering 
such fundamental requirements as a world court and other 
necessary permanent international bodies. 

I am a convinced believer in the efficacy and in the need 
for the permanent continuance of the existing inter-Ameri- 
can regional system which has been brought into being by 
the free will of the twenty-one sovereign American republics. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In their consideration of the kind of future world organi- 
zation which will be best calculated to meet the high ob- 
jectives which the great majority of us are seeking, govern- 
ments and peoples might well study the desirability of in- 
stituting regional systems, conforming in their general pat- 
tern to the system evolved by the new world, but ‘all of them 
co-ordinated under an executive body of the nature which has 
been above proposed, representative of every region. In such 
an organization each region would be primarily responsible 
for regional peace, and only in the event that a regional 
conflagration threatened the general peace, would wider ac- 
tion become necessary. 

Mony months ago I expressed the belief that upon the 
cessation of hostilities we must contemplate the need for a 
transition period during which many readjustments of many 
kinds would have to be undertaken before any attempt could 
properly be made to set up any permanent world organiza- 
tion. ‘Chat is more than ever my belief. One can draw an 
infinite number of invaluable conclusions from the experience 
which was had in 1919 when the unsuccessful attempt was 
made to obtain rigid compliance by all nations with the de- 
tailed and perfected Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Would it not be a wiser and more practical approach in 
the new effort which I hope and which I believe will be 
undertaken to secure a workable international organization, 
to start with the necessary basic agreements and mechanisms, 
and then, during the transition period, agree upon the per- 
fecting elaboration of those agreements and mechanisms as 
changing conditions and experience may show it to be ex- 
pedient or necessary? Surely, at the commencement of this 
transition period all peoples must agree that manifold ques- 
tions should advantageously be postponed for later adjust- 
ment and accommodation, when the passions of war have 
cooled, and a greater wisdom in their determination can be 
achieved through a longer perspective. 

I can see no advantage to be gained at this moment by any 
general and theoretical discussion of the advantages or dis- 
advantages obtaining to the United States by the limitations 
upon its sovereignty which it might undergo were it to par- 
ticipate in an international organization. Such a discussion, 
it seems to me, can only benefit those who are opposed to our 
taking part in any form of international co-operation and 
who desire, by confusing the real issues, to engender public 
doubt and prejudice. Until we have determined exactly 
what form of world organization we believe should in our 
own interest be instituted, how can we tell what, if any, 
limitations such an organization might impose upon our 
sovereignty? As has so often and truly been said, any treaty 
to which this country is a party necessarily limits our 
sovereignty. Ll can conceive of no manner by which this 
nation can participate in an international organization save 
through its adherence to an international agreement, or series 
of agreements, which would necessarily be subject to the 
approval of the legislative branch of our government as 
provided by our Constitution. Would it not be wiser before 


entering into any impassioned debate upon the abstract ques- 
tion of sovereignty to wait and see what each proposed agree- 
ment involved, and then weigh the advantages to be derived 
by us from such instruments against any attendant limita- 
tions upon our national freedom of action? 


Mora PrincipLe STRESSED 


I most earnestly hope that when the time comes for these 
decisions to be made the voice of the American people will 
be raised in the demand that in any new world organization 
that may be created two great moral principles be for all time 
established by it. 

The first of these is what should be the inalienable right 
of all peoples to enjoy the freedoms of religion, of speech, 
and of information. No greater bulwark for peace in the 
future can be built than through universal recognition of 
these freedoms as human rights. Every nation which be- 
comes a member of the international organization to be set 
up should be obliged as a condition of its adherence to show 
that its citizens are guaranteed these rights by its national 
constitution. 

And the second great principle likewise involves the ques- 
tion of human freedom. More than a hundred years ago the 
moral force of public opinion in Great Britain compelled the 
British government to abolish slavery within the territories 
of the empire, and a great British Prime Minister led a 
valiant and successful fight for the abolition of the interna- 
tional slave trade. Eighty years ago the American people 
proved the eternal truth that this nation could not survive 
half slave and half free. Can the peaceful, the stable and 
the free world for which we hope be created if it is envisioned 
from the outset as half slave and half free ?—if hundreds of 
millions of human beings are told that they are destined to 
remain indefinitely under alien subjection? New and power- 
ful nationalistic forces are breaking into life throughout the 
earth, and in particular in the vast regions of Africa, of the 
Near East and of the Far East. Must not these forces, 
unless they are to be permitted to start new and devastating 
inundations, be canalized through the channels of liberty 
into the great stream of constructive and co-operative human 
endeavor? 

We all of us recognize that it will take many generations 
for some backward . oples to be prepared for autonomy and 
self-government. wut I am persuaded that any international 
organization should establish the basic principle that no 
nation has the inherent and unlimited right to govern sub- 
ject peoples; that all nations which possess jurisdiction over 
other peoples must recognize in effective fashion that such 
control is to be exercised primarily for the purpose of pre- 
paring these alien races to undertake the responsibilities of 
self-government as soon as they are capable thereof, and that 
until they are fitted for autonomy the administering power, 
as a trustee, must hold itself responsible for its administra- 
tion to world public opinion as represented in the interna- 
tional organization. 


Reyect Race SUPERIORITY 


The right of all peoples to their liberty must be confirmed 
as the moral force of public opinion long since established the 
right of man to his individual freedom. I do not believe in 
the doctrine of a superior race. The enjoyment by peoples 
of the right of self-determination is not limited by divine 
warrant, nor for that matter by the Atlantic Charter, to the 
white race. Peoples capable of autonomous government 
should be possessed of that right whether they be yellow or 
brown, black or white. 

We have heard it said in recent months that we should 
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presently refrain from declaring what our desires and aspira- 
tions are in the field of post-war settlements and that we 
should rather wait before formulating our own policies in 
that regard until we have been told what other powers seek. 

And I sometimes ask myself, “What is this country of 
ours? Are we a puny or a senile nation? Are we so im- 
potent and have we played so inferior a part in the present 
struggle that we must still our own voice until we are told 
what other powers seek?” I believe in national modesty. 
I do not believe in a national inferiority complex. 

We are a young and vigorous people. In armed might 
and in material resources we are second to no power of the 
globe. We are the greatest democracy in the world today. 
We covet no inch of territory and we possess no imperialistic 
ambitions. We have entered this war to preserve our own 
liberties. and to join with our allies in utterly destroying the 
most villainous tyrannies which modern man has seen and 
which, had they triumphed, would have made life intolerable 
for us all. 

By the blood which our fellow Americans are shedding 
for our country, by the treasure which we have expended for 
our own war effort and for that of our valiant allies, by our 
own moral and material force in the world of today, I sub- 
mit that we possess not only the right but the duty to declare 
to the United Nations and to the world at large what we 
believe should be the foundations upon which the world of 


the future should be constructed and what we are prepared 
to contribute to that end, so that this country of ours shall 
not again be plunged into war. Thus—and only thus—can 
we hope to obtain compensation for those bitter sacrifices 
which we will have made when the last gun has been fired. 

Carlyle once said: “It is singular how long the rotten will 
hold together, provided you do not handle it roughly .. . 
so loath are men to quit their old ways; and, conquering in- 
dolence and inertia, venture on new.” 

We have lived and we are living in a rotten world. We 
now are paying the penalty for the lack of courage and of 
intelligence of which we and all other nations have been 
guilty. Only by handling the old structure roughly—only 
by conquering our inertia—only by daring to venture on new 
ways—can we hope to see a better day. 

The United States must vigorously assert its willingness 
to assume leadership. We have every moral and material 
advantage on our side. We have as our leader the man who 
because of his brave vision and his wisdom is rightly regarded 
throughout the world as the paladin of the forces of liberal 
democracy. If we avail ourselves—in time—of the oppor- 
tunity which fate has granted us, an American can truly say 
in the years to come: 

“Not only have we by our efforts saved ourselves but we 
have, with God’s help, guided the feet of suffering mankind 
into the paths of peace.” 


The International Challenge 


LAW OF MALTHUS REPEALED BY LAW OF HITLER 


By LEO M. CHERNE, Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America, Inc. 
Delivered at luncheon of the Export Managers Club, New York City, August 17, 1943 


OU heard correctly that I am violating a precedent 

that I established myself (which is an easy one to 

violate) in accepting this invitation. My reason, very 
frankly, has been that it is almost impossible to accept one 
invitation without accepting others, and these days have not 
permitted me that which has always been among the most 
pleasant phases of my activity. 

But it is not true that I flatter you by acceptance of this 
invitation. You flatter me by having invited me. I am 
anxious to accept that flattery because whatever reputation 
I have established has not been established in the area of 
international affairs or foreign trade. It has been as a result 
of work almost completely directed to the organization or 
untangling of our domestic economic life. 

And so when I received an invitation to discuss problems 
of foreign trade, I said to myself, “In all probability an 
error has been made, but I don’t think I shall call it to their 
attention. I will go there and do the best I can. It will 
give me this opportunity without their realizing that I am 
essentially an imposter in a field that they know so much 
better than I do. It will. give me an opportunity to say 
some things that I do want to say.” 

It is impossible to look at the war and its consequences, 
without seeing very clearly certain things as inevitable in 
the world that follows from this war. It is ironic that there 
should be attached to my name, for example, the phrase 
“M-Day”, because I firmly believe there is no such thing 
as “M-Day”. I believe the line of demarcation between 
peace and war will never be found, and that the next genera- 
tion will still debate when this war started. To me very 
frankly, the war started in 1931, with Japan’s march into 


Manchuria, and not in 1941. The war gained momentum 
in 1935 in Ethiopia, and reached its full blossoming in Spain 
in 1936. Delayed ripples came officially to America in a far 
distant spot called Pearl Harbor in December, 1941. I 
emphasize that because I do not believe in the concept called 
“V-Day”. The line of demarcation between war and peace 
will, if anything, be far more indistinct than that called 
“M-Day”. 

The world about which I am talking is a world already 
in existence—a world which has been shaped by events and 
by men and by philosophies and by the crude, irresistible 
forces which we call economics. It has been shaped for 
many months, if not many years, and will follow along its 
irresistible course for many more years. 

If all in that picture were irresistible or compulsive or 
inescapable, I would try to summarize what I see in about 
five minutes and say I am sorry, and leave you. If there 
were nothing that could be done about it my prognosis 
would be short and brutal—most of all short. There is no 
sense in laboring the inevitable. 

That is not true. There are certain inevitable things that 
will happen, but the consequences or the responsive actions 
are neither inevitable nor, as a matter of fact, are they clear. 
Those are the things that I want to sum up as the Interna- 
tional Challenge. 

To do that, I would like first to look at a few of the com- 
pulsive factors which will govern our environment—the 
environment in which foreign trade, export and import, 
international life and stability, war and peace, will either 
live or die, thrive or crumble. 

Virst, these are the unprecedented new things in the 
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revolution which some people have called war, and some 


people have insisted that the war is only a part of: 


!. There will be an unprecedented demand for imports 
on the part of virtually every country other than the 
United States. ‘That demand will begin now; limited 
almost exclusively by shipping, by the thing we call the 
enemy. ‘That demand will be for foodstuffs, for raw 
materials, for equipment, machinery, capital goods, for 
finished industrial goods. I am talking about demand. | 
am not talking about ability to buy. The need will be 
vreater than it has ever been before in the history of this 
world. 


) 


2. There will be an unprecedented inflation pressure 
throughout the world, weakest of all in the United States 
and in England, where it will be strong but not tremen- 
dous—not beyond control. The spectre of inflation, the 
thing we have come to know as German inflation after 
World War I, may yet prove to be mere child’s play in 
comparison with the problem the Chinese will face. Why 
should I say “will face’? The problem that the Chinese 
are facing today. 

It used to be said that no industrial nation, or no major 
nation, ever faces a war against an enemy and a war 
against inflation at the same time. It was one of the 
economic truisms we believed in, and one that has been 
true. ‘The exception is China. Representatives of the 
Chinese Government have said to me on many occasions 
quite frankly that they fear inflation a good deal more 
than they fear the Japanese. 

3. There will be an unprecedented dislocation, if not 
complete destruction, of the financial stabilities of gov- 
ernments. Do not under-estimate that. We may learn 
a lot of new things about the thing we call “financial 
stability,” but financial stability as we have known it will 
be a myth, in what perhaps may be nine-tenths of this 
world—this somewhat bettered world. 

It foreign trade, if export and import, if industrial 
revival, if employment or unemployment, rest on the pivot 
or the lever of financial stability, and if no other answer 
is found than that of financial stability, the war itself 
will have been a puny problem compared to that which 
industrial Europe and industrial Asia will face. 

Parenthetically, I might say that there is not necessarily 
any logic in these points. Some of them are quite 
contradictory. 


4. There will be an unprecedented desire for economic 
independence in almost every nation of the world—eco- 
nomic autocracy—in a world that more than ever has 
become one world. Ironically, all that we have learned 
between World War I and World War IT has actually 
not yet operated to prevent, deter, or diminsh the desire 
for economic isolation in almost each of the separate 
nations in the world. Curiously enough, that is itself 
coupled with the unprecedented unanimity of the belief 
that economic solutions cannot be national but must in- 
volve new and perhaps drastic international machinery and 
techniques, 

Let me illustrate that on the domestic front I have 
not yet really met a person (I should not say that, be- 
cause there have been a few in the farm group) who has 
been admittedly inflationary. But outside of a few in 
the farm group I have not met an individual who has not 
agreed that prices must be held in line and inflation pre- 
vented. That is the belief and the philosophy these in- 
dividuals unanimously adhere to. But the same individual 
will frequently say, “But my wages must go up. My price 


must be free to move. My product must not be limited,” 





—depending upon which section of the economic com- 
munity he sits in. That is the same individual. 

In a world community, Nation X, which is small, not 
particularly powerful, (or it may be powerful) says, “We 
believe we haven’t the ghost of a chance of settling any 
of the basic problems in our own community unless they 
are settled internationally.” The same nation will say at 
the same time, however, “But we are going to earn for 
ourselves economic and political independence from every 
nation of the world.” Same time, same nation! 


5. There is an unprecedented unanimity on the part of 
all governments that foreign trade will not only have to 
be sponsored but also to a considerable extent regulated 
or controlled by governments. The Hot Springs confer- 
ence, for example, puts American Government into foreign 
trade with foreign governments and not individual com- 
panies as purchasers. 


6. The last of the unprecedented characteristics: Briand 
and several other magnificent European statesmen spent 
a good part of the 1920’s hoping and planning for a 
United States of Europe—planning for a reorientation and 
regrouping of the European nations in order that they 
might live rationally in the twentieth century industrial 
atmosphere. They failed. But where Briand failed, 
Hitler succeeded. Much of our thinking and planning, 
particularly that which concerns the European continent, 
is thinking and planning with a concept in mind that was 
true in 1929 or 1934—but is not true in 1943 and will 
not be true in 1945. Germany has accomplished one 
major job that will never be undone, and it will not be 
undone for the most important reason that it had to be 
done. I refer to economoic rationalization of the European 
continent. True, it was done by Germany in her own 
self-interest. It was done by Germany for the purpose 
of establishing Germany as the master of the continent. 
But it has been done, and it has established Europe as an 
economic entity and not a collection of separate, com- 
peting, confused, irrational economic and _ political 
nationalities. 


If any of you would like a nice week-end’s puzzle, figure 
out for yourselves how you will untangle just one thing— 
the changes in ownership which have been brought about 
levally in Europe within the last four years. 

Incidentally, you read very little of this in the press. One 
of the reasons for that is that nobody—nobody—has any 
answers. I am presenting the answer to you, and it is a 
very easy one to present. I say it will not be done. I say 
the changes which have been introduced in Europe, that have 
tended to destroy boundaries, customs barriers, trade bar- 
riers, will not be reversed. And now I come to the chal- 
lenges which emerge from this collection of unprecedented 
facts. 

For the first challenge I was very pleased to be given pro- 
found support, coincidentally, just this morning,—in Walter 
Lippmann’s column in the Herald Tribune, in which he 
directs himself to post-war economic policy. I am a good 
deal more sure now than I was before that I am right. The 
first challenge, basic beneath all domestic and international 
solutions, is employment. Without something approximately 
reasonably continuous, reasonably full employment, you can 
forget every other plan, proposal, solution, or just dream, 
that has been offered on the market-place of ideas within the 
last few vears. The first problem, and one which we our- 
selves must tackle within our own community, and one which 
we must at the same time do our utmost to see accomplished 
by other governments in every other community, is employ- 
ment. And to the maximum extent possible it should be 
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productive employment. But it must be employment, first 
and foremost. There is the first challenge. 

Coupled very closely with it, and impossible of attainment 
without it, is financial stability. There is no financial sta- 
bility and there will be none in any nation in any corner of 
this world without employment. With employment we must 
still tackle separately the problem of financial or fiscal stabil- 
ity. Unless we do, our plans are either dreams or night- 
mares. 

Third, and coupled with and following inextricably from 
these other two, is something we have not yet realized. It 
is that the law of Malthus, of which you probably read in 
high school, and then promptly forgot, has been repealed. 
It was a law of considerable standing over a century—one 
of those natural laws that we take for granted assuming that 
it will stand generation after generation and century after 
century. We have assumed it to be natural law, which 
really could never be changed. The law was this: that 
populations grow faster than food supply, and that, there- 
fore, periodically there must be wars, depressions, disease and 
epidemics, to cut the population to the size of the bread 
supply. Malthus did not say he wanted it. He simply said 
it must be. He was right. The whole history of the civil- 
ized world up to the time of World War I was governed 
by this principle of Malthus. But the principle of Malthus 
has been repealed and the law of Hitler has taken its place. 
Hitler may die. He may die a very cruel death, planned 
by the United Nations. The last remnants of the Fascist 
group may be destroyed in every corner of the world. Ger- 
many may be reduced to a position of insignificance on the 
map of Europe; but the law of Hitler will remain. 

It will be very curious if he goes down in. history as a 
contributor to economic law, rather than a master of 
political and national law. That law of Hitler is this: he 
was among the first to learn that the law of Malthus no 
longer applied. He was among the first to learn that one of 
the things that had been introduced in this century is that 
food supply is increasing very much more rapidly than the 
size of population. If food is no longer the reason for war, 
what is? The reason is unused manpower. And so the doc- 
trine of the Fascist State, the law of Hitler, was carried to 
its fullest blossom. The purpose of the Fascists was to bring 
into equilibrium the supply of food and the supply of man- 
power by the process of putting men to work—making war. 

Therefore, we must first recognize that the law of Mal- 
thus has been repealed. We must secondly recognize that 
wars will continue and with increasing brutality and vigor 
unless manpower is used. If it is not used constructively, 
it will be used for war. ‘There is not a power or a principle 
or philosophy or a man on earth who will stop it unless we 
find a better use for manpower. 

A final challenge I would like to suggest, although there 
are many others I might discuss. From a national point of 
view the temptation will be great for us to adhere politically 
and economically to a complete doctrine of self-sufficiency. 
Bear in mind that the ersatz materials, the substitute ma- 
terials, if they have not actually given us economic self suf- 
ficiency (and they have not), have given us the belief that 
we have self-sufficiency greater than has ever before existed 
in the entire isolationist history of this country. You try 
the average man on the street and ask him today, “Do we 
need foreign materials?” and his answer will be,—‘‘No— 
not since we learned how to make rubber here.” So the 
very lesson that the war should have taught him, ironically 
enough, the war has proved the contrary to him. 

That temptation to live by ourselves is fostered by mathe- 
matics and not by reason; because the mathematics indicate 
that our foreign trade—at least our profitable foreign 





trade—has not really for the last generation been in excess 
of five per cent, of our total national trade. If it is only 
five per cent, and if it appears that it is only that five per 
cent that gets you into trouble, then cut off the five per 
cent. Close your doors, stop your steamships, and live a 
glorious private, happy, peaceful life, following Washing- 
ton’s command to the people about keeping out of foreign 
entanglements. 

Do you think we have learned the contrary in this war, 
or do you think we have actually reinforced the attitudes 
that existed with such violence until December 7, 1941? 
My conviction is that, unfortunately, the last is true; that 
we entered this war isolationist, and are growing more so 
by the hour. 

Unfortunately, the people do not know, and they have 
not been effectively told, that the five per cent, that is 
foreign trade actually is the basis for national defense in the 
case of many raw materials, most of which we do not and 
cannot supply by ourselves. Also, that while it is only five 
per cent of our entire national trade, it is the base upon 
which many complete industries rest. 1 understand that in 
the case of typewriters, for example, almost half the trade 
was foreign. While they may chop off only five per cent of 
national trade, they may end entire industries in that pro- 
cess, with a geometric increase in the economic dislocations 
which occur from the death of even one per cent of Amer- 
ican industry, which would be accomplished by actual phy- 
sical isolation. 

In the third place, between the London Economic Con- 
ference in 1933, and the next Economic Conference in 
Washington in 1945, there will be a few of us who will 
have learned that whether it is five per cent or two per cent 
on one end of the scale, on the other end of that scale is 
war or peace. That five per cent or two per cent or one per 
cent may be the determinant of war or peace. We should 
have learned (but I am afraid we have not yet) that whether 
or not we have that war or peace is something that is sub- 
stantially determined for us in places that are not within 
our borders. 

Fourth, I am concerned about the tacit promises to South 
America, to China, to Mexico, that will bring us the final 
postwar challenge,—the industrialization of the world. 
While it is conceivable that we would isolate ourselves in 
1890, had we had the industrial maturity in 1890 that we 
have now, I am positive that we cannot isolate ourselves 
in an industrial world. And that is the world that you are 
going to face tomorrow. There will be few sections of the 
world, that have formerly been known as anything from 
backward to unindustrialized, that will not emerge from this 
war with almost revolutionary changes in the direction of 
industrialization. 

This is not a fact that will start with the postwar period. 
It is a fact that has started in the years that have already 
passed, and that will reach fruition in the postwar period. 
If anything, the basic change that this war will have brought 
with it is the death of Disrael’s imperialism and perhaps the 
beginning of Henry Luce’s. The imperialism which thrived 
on the purchase of raw materials from a colonial country 
and the return of finished goods to that nation, will be fol- 
lowed by one of two alternatives. 

The first alternative and the most rational—but the most 
difficult—is a plan by which each nation increases its indus- 
trial progress to the maximum extent, raises the standard 
of living of its own people through its own industrialization, 
and lives together with other nations in an international 
atmosphere of harmony, protected by international machin- 
ery to which every major nation subscribes. 

The second alternative is a new form of imperialism. In- 
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stead of selling finished goods we sell machinery and own 
the companies located on foreign soil which buy it. If there 
is one present thing in the postwar period that I see, it is 
the probability that that alternative will not succeed. The 
probability is based upon the fact that China, for example, 
absolutely insists upon its own ownership of the machinery 
that enters China, that Mexico absolutely insists that it be 
free to purchase the machinery rather than have companies 
enter with the machinery and remain to extract the profits 
from them. 

For us the challenge and the threat and the problems are 
enormous, they flow from this one question; will we buy 
the goods which emerge from this machinery? What will 
he the contours and the shapes of our foreign trade when 
there are a dozen outlets turning out gloves in every corner 
of the world—or shoes—or stockings—or typewriters—or 
turbines ? 

America has adapted itsef to a world in which America 
is great, and the rest of the world sits in awe of that great- 
ness. America has inherited the mantle of England, which 
But 
There just is no bringing it back. It 
I wish I could say with equal confidence that I 
know the world that is coming. I don’t. That is why it 
is a challenge. It is a challenge through which free enter- 


has thrived for centuries on that economic position. 
that world is done, 
is done. 


prise and free men, functioning through free governments, 
can bring freedom the like of which we have never yet seen; 
and bring it not only abroad but bring it here also. 

I am not among the group that believes that America has 
already achieved its optimum growth, either economically 
or politically; and certainly not socially. The challenges? 
Well, it is ridiculous to say that the challenges are im- 
portant. The challenges are critical. Solve them and the 
war will have had meaning. Fail at them, and our only 
satisfaction, still an enormous one and one that we must 
not forget (although the tendency will be that we shall for- 
get it) will be that we at least stopped the march of the 
black plague. But having stopped the epidemic we shall not 
be able to give any convincing evidence that we corrected the 
sewage conditions which brought it in the first place. Nor 
except by kidding ourselves can we pretend that the bacteria 
will not again come in more virulent and less combatable 
form. 

Yes, the challenge is the whole meaning of this war. I 
know of no group of people assembled anywhere who are 
in better position to understand and to accomplish some of 
the solution to that challenge. 

Your choice: whether the world tomorrow, will merely 
be a Coney Island mirror in which we look at the distorted 
shape of the world of yesterday. 


The Expansion of Social Security 


IMPORTANT INFLUENCE ON WAR AND PEACE 
By GEORGE E. BIGGE, Member, Social Security Board 
Delivered at the Convention of Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, Boston, Massachusetts, August 4, 1943 


AM sure there is no occasion for me to come here 
today to persuade you that social security is a good 
thing for the working people of this country. The 
American Federation of Labor has been a strong supporter 
of the social security program, and is most outspoken in 
asking for its extension to workers not now covered, and 
expansion to provide protection against other important risks 
to which workers are subjected. The Federation is to be 
commended for its statesmanlike approach to this matter. 
We sometimes get impatient with the slow progress made 
in this field. We find it hard to understand why anyone 
should fail to support the social security program which 
benefits millions of our people. But we mustn’t forget that 
the idea of having the Government take a hand in such mat- 
ters is very new in this country. It seems altogether natural 
now for labor to give all-out support to such a program— 
but many of you will remember the A. F. of L. Convention 
at Vancouver in 1931 when unemployment insurance was 
discussed. The Executive Council presented a report which 
turned down all proposals for such legislation. “The own- 
ers and management of industry,” said the Executive Coun- 
cil, “can plan and adjust the working time and the work- 
policies so that all working men and women may be 
accorded an equitable share of all work available. Through 
the application of the 5-day work-week and the shorter 
work day the slack of unemployment can be overcome.” 
That was only 12 years ago. Retirement benefits paid by 
government were likewise frowned upon for a long time. 
That was too paternalistic. The emphasis was on individual 
action, with collective bargaining to assure the individual 
worker sufficient income so that he himself could provide 
for his future through savings, insurance, etc. 
But bitter experience convinced most of us that even 
high wages will not provide security for old age, or in case 


of disability or death. It just isn’t possible for every indi- 
vidual worker to save enough to provide security for himself 
and his family against all these risks, especially in the face 
of recurring unemployment. That’s where social insurance 
comes in. It pools the contributions of millions of workers 
so that a small payment by each one will be enough to pro- 
vide security for anyone who meets misfortune. 

The need for social security is not confined to periods of 
depression. People become old or disabled or they die— 
and individuals even become unemployed—in prosperity as 
well as in depression. So in our modern industrial society, 
where most of us depend upon our pay envelope for a living, 
a social insurance program has become essential if we want 
people to have reasonable security. 

So I’m not going to try to sell you the idea of social 
security; I know you’re for it now. I should like, rather, 
to use the few minutes at my disposal to discuss with you 
a few of the proposals which the Board has made for ex- 
panding and improving our social security program and 
some of the problems which arise in that connection. 

As you know, our present program provides three types 
of benefits—Old-age and Survivors Insurance administered 
directly by the Social Security Board; unemployment bene- 
fits, which is a joint Federal-State undertaking; and public 
assistance which is primarily a State and local program 
financed in part by Federal funds. I shall not give much 
time to the public assistance program. It is necessary to help 
those who for some reason or other, can’t qualify under the 
insurance program. But it is based on need and I think we 
all agree all workers should be brought under the insurance 
program as soon as possible so the needs test can be elimin- 
ated. We do think it’s important to revise the public assis- 
tance program so that Federal funds will be used to better 
advantage. A larger portion of Federal funds should go to 
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the poorer States, particularly for aid to dependent children, 
so that the rising generation, through better nurture and 
education may be made more effective producers, and help 
raise the income of their communities. 

As for the unemployment compensation program, there 
is serious doubt that in its present form it is adequate to 
meet the needs of the post-war period. On the average, 
benefits are payable for only 10-15 weeks, depending on the 
State of residence and on earnings. A large portion of the 
claimants are still unemployed when benefits stop. The 
period of eligibility should be much longer, probably 26 
weeks. We think, too, the benefits should be higher at least 
for workers with dependents. I was glad to see that Massa- 
chusetts substantially improved its program this year in these 
respects. There is serious doubt, too, that some of the State 
funds will be adequate to meet the demands which may be 
made upon them in the post-war period. Other States have 
funds which are more than adequate to meet any conceivable 
situation. Some way must be found to pool the funds or at 
least a portion of them so they can be used to meet the need 
wherever it arises: That’s what social insurance is for. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill proposes to solve these prob- 
lems by putting unemployment compensation on a national 
basis the same as OASI. This is unquestionably the simplest 
solution of many of the problems in this field. If this is not 
to be done some way will have to be found of sharing the 
costs in those States which have, chronically or periodically, 
very heavy unemployment. 

The OASI program was greatly improved in 1939. Orig- 
inally you remember it provided only retirement benefits and 
these were very small during the early years. The amend- 
ments of 1939 provided benefits for survivors in case of 
death and for dependents of retired workers, and made 
benefits in the early years more adequate. But it is still too 
limited. The Board believes the time has come to extend 
the program to all employed persons, whether working for 
others or self-employed. At the present time many of you 
work part of the time in covered employment and part of 
the time in non-covered employment, or you may be self- 
employed, as a sub-contractor, or the like. If you were self- 
employed or in non-covered employment over half the time, 
you get no protection even though you paid your contribu- 
tions. We have many such cases of people who have almost, 
but not quite enough covered employment to be eligible 
for benefits. If all employment is covered, this sort of thing 
will rarely happen. Not only will 20,000,000 more persons 
be covered but a much larger proportion of covered workers 
will be eligible for benefits at any time, and the benefits will 
be larger because all earnings will be used in computing the 
size of the benefits. 

Then, too, we are recommending that the social security 
program be expanded to protect the worker and his family 
against loss of income from other causes: sickness and tem- 
porary or permanent disability, as well as unemployment, 
old age and death. Now, a worker can get benefits if he is 
unemployed and able to work, but not if he can’t work. He 
may get benefits if he is old, but not if he is disabled. In 
normal times more peopie suffer loss of income through 
disability than through unemployment, and hundreds of 
thousands are permanently disabled. We believe the same 
benefits should be paid in case of sickness as in case of unem- 
ployment, and the same for permanent disability as for 
retirement. 

But the worker faces another big burden: the danger of 
serious illness for himself and his family with the medical 
costs and hospital bills which that involves. Such an illness 
often results in expense of hundreds of dollars in a few 
weeks. Very few people in normal times can meet such costs 
out of current earnings or savings. Some go into debt to 


pay the hospital and doctor bills; others are forced to accept 
service on a charity basis, and many don’t get the necessary 
attention because they can’t afford it. Here is a place where 
social insurance can be most helpful. Since only a small 
proportion of covered workers will draw benefits in any 
one year, a very small contribution from everyone will pro- 
vide the money with which to pay the bills for those who are 
unfortunate. One percent of pay rolls, one-half percent 
by the worker and one-half percent by the employer, will 
provide more money each year than was actually spent for 
hospital bills in 1942. And money to pay doctor bills can be 
provided in the same way. The Wagner bill would make 
available for payment of doctor bills, an amount equal to 
the total now being spent for regular physicians’ service, 
both general practitioner and specialist. Of course we know 
that doctors and hospitals render a lot of service free of 
charge. This would make it possible for them to be paid in 
practically all cases. 

And may I add a word more about this. It has been sug- 
gested that such a program would be an entering wedge for 
“socialized medicine.” I don’t know just what that means. 
If it implies that there is any intention to interfere with the 
practice of medicine, or the standards of service, or to put 
physicians on a salary basis, or make them Government em- 
ployees, or to assign physicians to patients, or patients to 
physicians or to hospitals, it is entirely incorrect. There is 
nothing in our recommendations, or so far as I can see in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which would in any way 
affect the doctor or the hospital in their relations with their 
patients. The purpose of the proposal is simply to make 
sure that patients will have the money with which to pay 
their bills. I can see no reason why any physician should 
object to that. 

Some people seem to feel the idea of social security is all 
right, but that the program I have suggested costs too much. 
Let’s see if it does. It is estimated that the cost of the pro- 
posed benefits including benefits for unemployment, old age, 
temporary disability, permanent disability, or death, and 
added funds to cover the costs of medical and hospital care, 
for some years to come will not exceed 12% of pay rolls. 
The Board suggests that the cost be shared equally—6% 
by workers and 6% by employers. The cost of the present 
program this year is 5% % on employers and 1% on 
workers, except where employers’ contributions are decreased 
by experience rating in unemployment insurance. Contribu- 
tions are scheduled to go to 5% on employers and 2% on 
workers in January 1944, and 6% on employers and 3% on 
workers in 1949, That’s in the law as it stands. The only 
additional cost on employers, therefore, would be that they 
would pay the 6% beginning in 1944 instead of 1949. 
Workers would pay 6% instead of 3%. 

Is it worth it? The American Federation of Labor says it 
is, and has endorsed the Wagner bill which embodies this 
same proposal. What would you get for your money? First, 
more liberal benefits in old-age and survivors insurance, $20 
minimum instead of $10 and $120 maximum instead of $85 
as at present. Also, more liberal unemployment benefits— 
for 26 weeks instead of about 15 weeks as at present; and in 
addition new benefits in case of temporary disability or per- 
manent disability, and money to meet doctor bills and hos- 
pital bills. 

Just to see what such benefits are worth, let’s see what 
an ordinary wage earner’s family might get. Suppose a man 
earns on the average of $100 a month and pays 6% in con- 
tributions—that would be $6 a month or $72 a year. Let’s 
say he works 10 years. He has contributed $720. Then he 
dies, leaving a wife and two children—aged 5 and 9. In the 
first place, under the proposed program, there would be 
money to pay the doctor bills and hospital costs—probably 
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in full. This in itself would often equal a large proportion 
of the total contributions. ‘Then beginning at once the 
family would get, on the basis of $100 a month, after 10 
vears of employment, about $48 every month until the oldest 
child is 18 unless the mother remarried or went to work. 
‘That would mean over $5,000 during the next 9 years. 
Then the tamily would get a little less until the youngest 
child is 18. Then, if the widow is under 60, payments 
- but after she reaches 60, she would get over $20 
a month tor life. ‘he total payments to such a family may 
easily amount to $10,000 or more as against $720 contribu- 
tions. If the wages were higher benefits would be higher, 
and contributions too. 

Of course the employer has contributed an equal amount, 
so the total contributions were $1440 in this case, but even 
so the benefits provided are many times the cost to the 
worker and to the employer combined. How can this be 
done? It can be done because it is a cooperative undertaking 
like any insurance. Everyone contributes an equal amount, 
and benefits are paid only to those who become unemployed, 
or sick, or disabled, or old, or who die. Everyone has the 
same protection at a fraction of what it would cost him to 
provide it for himself if he stood alone. This family hap- 
pened to be one that met misfortune. 

But, someone says, at that rate a lot of people would pay 
contributions but never draw benefits. There probably aren’t 
many who wouldn’t draw some benefits in the course of a 
lifetime, but if there are, they are the lucky ones—they are 
never unemployed, never sick, have no dependents to worry 
about, etc. It is like a home owner who keeps his house 
insured but never has a fire. He doesn’t lose anything. He 
had the protection, he was lucky not to have a fire. 

So far I have mentioned only the benefits to the family in 
case of death, but this same contribution protects the worker 
also in case of sickness, or disability, or unemployment, and 
provides an annuity for him after he reaches 65. I think you 
will agree that the benefits provided by such contributions 
are worth much more than they cost. 

But some people are asking, should we undertake such a 
program now? Let’s win the war first, then we can think of 
such matters. My answer is that the adoption of such a 
program would not interfere with winning the war. In 
fact, it may have an important influence on both the war 
and the peace that follows. Freedom from want, one of the 
goals for which we are fighting, would be much more real 
as an objective to our own people and to other people all 
over the world, if we set up now, a program which guaran- 
tees to every worker a minimum income. It was to no small 
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extent on the desperation of the unemployed masses that the 
dictators rose to power. They promised employment, and 
achieved it by making war. We must prove that the demo- 
cratic nations can provide real security for their people— 
and peace at the same time. 

Such a program would not interfere with financing the 
war; indeed it would help to finance it. Any system of in- 
surance against old age, disability, and death, if properly 
financed, will collect much more in the early years of its 
existence than it will pay out in benefits. Relatively few 
persons will retire or be disabled or die each year, so the costs 
will be low to begin with but year by year others will be 
added to the rolls and the costs will increase many fold. The 
surplus collected in the early years will help to meet the costs 
in the later years without making later contributions too 
high. That surplus which would be collected now under the 
proposed program would amount to several billions of 
dollars a year. The money would be lent to the Treasury 
and help finance the war. The Treasury would borrow it 
from the insured workers instead of borrowing that much 
more from the banks. Later, when benefits are paid, the 
Treasury would pay off the bonds to the trust fund instead 
of to the bank and the trust fund would pay the worker. 
Such a program would provide funds for the Treasury now 
and security for the worker at the same time. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not saying that social secur- 
ity alone would meet the needs of the post-war period. It 
won't. We'll need jobs; millions more than we ever had 
before. These jobs must be provided by private industry if 
our system of free enterprise is to endure—and it must en- 
dure if we are to remain a democracy as I understand that 
term. That’s why I’m glad to see so many leaders of indus- 
try planning for full employment in the post-war period. 

But there is no inconsistency between planning for full 
employment and planning for social security. Both are 
necessary. Full employment presumably will produce a maxi- 
mum income. A social security program will help to distri- 
bute that income so it will produce the greatest welfare. 
It is a device for distributing income at any time between 
those who are able to work and those who are unable to 
work. Whether income is high or low, whether times are 
good or bad, such a program as I have outlined assures every 
person and every family a minimum income. It won’t abol- 
ish poverty perhaps, but it will prevent want, and by assur- 
ing proper nourishment and medical care to the rising 
generation, it will help lift us to a new level of prosperity 
higher than we have ever known. That’s an objective to 
which I’m sure we can all give unlimited support. 


Africa: Maps and Man 


“FOCUS ON FACTS, NOT FEARS” 
By MR. S. W. BOGGS, Geographer, Department of State 
Delivered at a Meeting of the Association of American Geographers, Washington, D. C., September 17, 1943 


OLHING in the annals of geographic discovery 
seems stranger than the belatedness of African ex- 
ploration. Although ancient civilizations flourished 

in Mediterranean Africa, it is only within the lifetime of 
men still among us that the elementary geography of the 
interior of the continent became known. The great rivers 
and lakes of North and South America were better known 
within two centuries of Columbus’ voyages than were the 
Nile, the Niger, the Congo, and the Zambezi and the great 
African lakes a hundred years ago. By 1850 even the ex- 
ploration of the Arctic and Antarctic left problems perhaps 


no more baffling than those of central Africa. This apparent 
anomaly in geographic exploration is not a historical accident, 
however, but due in large part to the character of Africa’s 
coasts and ocean currents, its topography, climate and vege- 
tation—factors that affect Africa’s future as certainly as they 
have influenced its past. 

The naming of the second largest continent came slowly, 
because for so many centuries the great land mass was not 
an object of concrete experience. The name seems to have 
been derived from a Berber community, Afriga, a district 
south of Carthage, and the Roman province, Africa, corres- 
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pended approximately to Tunisia of our day. The names 
“Libya” and “Ethiopia” long extended over much greater 
portions of the map than did the name “Africa”. If we were 
to look at maps that have come down to us during a score of 
centuries we would see how slowly geographical knowledge 
of Africa grew, and would better appreciate why Stanley 
called it the “Dark Continent”. 

Herodotus ascended the Nile as far as the first cataract 
about 450 B.C. and called Egypt the “gift of the Nile” as 
he perceived how that great river brings water and silt from 
unknown sources across hundreds of miles of desert sand. 
Hearing apparently of the Niger river system south of the 
vast Sahara barrier, he believed it to be the source of the 
Nile, reaching Upper Egypt after a series of long subter- 
ranean journeys. ‘That idea persisted on European maps 
for more than 2,000 years. 

About 150 years earlier, Pharaoh Nacho had dispatched 
an expedition of Phoenicians, the great mariners of their 
day, starting them south through the Red Sea, and ordering 
them to follow the coasts until they should enter the Pillars 
of Hercules, and continue through the Mediterranean to 
Egypt. Generally favored by ocean currents and winds, as 
they would be in clockwise circumnavigation of Africa, they 
apparently succeeded, sailing into the Strait of Gibraltar in 
the third year. Herodotus did not believe that they had 
sailed around “Libya”, partly because they reported that they 
had the sun on their right, or to the north, in the southern 
part of their journey. We can only speculate what might 
have been the effect on subsequent exploration if Herodotus 
had handed down the story of this great expedition of more 
than 2,500 years ago as credible history. 

The great astronomer and geographer, Claudius Ptolemy, 
of Alexandria, may have been the first to lay down meridians 
and parallels to constitute a map projection, on which places 
were represented according to latitude and longitude. Coasts, 
rivers and cities were positioned on the map largely from 
vague estimates of direction and distance obtained from 
manuscripts and from the testimony of contemporary travel- 
ers. Latitude was obtained or corrected by occasional astro- 
nomical observations. ‘True longitude relationships required 
determination of the time of day simultaneously at widely 
separated places, and about the only means was to note the 
difference of time of recorded eclipses, which were seldom 
available, whereas we now use chronometers, telegraph and 
wireless. 

Ptolemy’s world map may best be evaluated by replotting 
it upon a modern map. Ptolemy unfortunately did not ac- 
cept the remarkably accurate determination of the circum- 
ference of the spherical earth made some three centuries 
earlier by Eratosthenes, but used the later figure of Posei- 
donius. He therefore greatly overestimated his east-west 
distances measured as longitude, which conversely accounted 
in part for the subsequent underestimate of the distance west- 
ward from Europe to Asia, ultimately encouraging Columbus 
to attempt his great voyages. From Greek explorers of the 
east coast of Africa Ptolemy had learned of two great lakes 
as the sources of the Nile, south of the equator, near the 
“Mountains of the Moon”—whose snow-covered peaks were 
not again reported by white men until 1888. 

Roman Africa stopped with the Sahara. Rome added little 
to African geography, although Nero sent an expedition to 
solve the mystery of the sources of the Nile, pushing the limit 
of the known world southward to within four degrees of the 
equator. 

During the centuries which the peoples of European out- 
look call the “Middle Ages” European exploration of Africa 
remained in abeyance. In Europe, geographical knowledge of 
Africa, Asia and even parts of Europe actually contracted, 


and merged with legend and fable, while in Asia, Mongols, 
Turks and Arabs were expanding their knowledge. 

A form of map known as “T-O” maps came into being, 
and an extremely large number were made. A circumfluent 
ocean constituted an “O” encircling the known lands. As the 
term “oriented”’ implies, east was at the top—with proper 
regard for Jerusalem, as viewed from Europe. A vertical 
line in the Mediterranean separated Europe and Africa, and 
a horizontal line crossed the “T”’, representing the Don and 
Nile Rivers., which constituted the western limit of Asia. 
Probably St. Augustine had such a map before him when he 
wrote a certain passage in “The City of God”. 

These and other fanciful maps of the time illustrate the 
absence of an adventuring and inquiring attitude without 
which exploration of foreign lands was impossible. 

Then from Arabia came Islam with dynamic force, eager 
to explore new lands. Moslems translated Aristotle and 
Ptolemy into Arabic, mediating Greek learning to Europe. 
They also developed the art of navigation to a new level. 
Northern and northeastern Africa became Mohammedan, 
and Moslem traders penetrated south of the Sahara into the 
Sudan—Negro territory. 

Europe began to become Africa-conscious when Prince 
Henry of Portugal, early in the 15th century, learned about 
Africa and navigation from the Moors. Fired with con- 
temporary crusading zeal, he initiated scientific navigation, 
and despatched expeditions that developed frequent contact 
with Africa around the bulge and along the Guinea coast. 
His efforts helped to make the name and influence of 
Portugal great, but contributed to the establishment of the 
slave trade by nations that professed Christianity, a traffic 
that had long been practiced by the Arabs and other peoples, 
especially along the east coast of Africa. 

Late in the 15th century Portuguese explorers surged 
boldly around unknown Africa. Barholomew Diaz in 1488 
crossed the equator, and, against adverse currents, journeyed 
as far south of it as Gibraltar lies to the north, and made 
certain that he had passed the farthest southern point of 
Africa before he had to turn back. Then, about the time of 
Columbus’ third voyage westward, Vasco da Gama swept 
around Africa and made his way to India, encountering 
there and in East Africa the Moslem forces that had made 
impossible such a journey by the short route through the Red 
Sea. 

These and succeeding voyages to India and the east re- 
sulted in little more than the establishment of coastal 
“factories” and trading posts with the interior, whence came 
slaves, gold and ivory for two centuries. 

The Diego Ribero map, 1529, portrayed the broadened 
knowledge obtained largely in less than a half century. 
However, it placed the sources of the Nile and the “Moun- 
tains of the Moon” in southern Africa, and the east-west 
extent of the continent was conspicuously excessive. Long 
thereafter the maps of Africa showed enormous lakes far 
south of the equator as sources of the Nile, a great westward 
flowing river almost from the Nile to the Atlantic, and the 
names Libya and Ethiopia spread far into southern Africa. 
There was no true concept of the Niger or the Congo 
Rivers, nor of the great lakes of the east. 

The Blue Nile, rising in Ethiopia, was first traced by 
Bruce in 1771. The true nature of the course of the Niger, 
on whose upper course lay the famed and overrated Tim- 
buktu, was not known to Europeans until Mungo Park’s 
journeys, 1795-1805, and Lander, 1831. Great names crowd 
the annals of central African exploration in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, among them Burton, Speke, Liv- 
ingstone and Stanley, when the Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, 
Nyassa were found, and the Congo, Zambezi and upper Nile 
traced and mapped in their essential character. The belat- 
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edness of African exploration cannot better be indicated than 
by the fact that in 1876, when H. M. Stanley resumed his 
tudy of Lake ‘Tfanganvika, he was uncertain whether its 
waters, via the Lukuga River, belonged to the system of the 
Nile, the Congo or the Zambezi. 


PitysicAL AFRICA 


What have the physical features of Africa to do with this 
remarkable delay in the exploration of almost the entire con- 
tinent south of the part that belongs more to Europe than 
to Africa? 

First, the Sahara is an obstacle even greater than its vast 
size suggests. Only the camel made its crossing possible, and 
what “pay-load” was worth the long, difficult journey ? 

Second, the nature of the coasts is a serious handicap. 
With an area three times that of Europe, the coastline of 
Africa is only about four-fifths as long—in spite of Europe's 
broad attachment to Asia. ‘The remarkably smooth curved 
coastline is nearly harborless, and there are no widely entrant 
indentations of the coasts, and no large peninsulas with 
sheltering islands nearby. 

Third, the currents and winds in general favored clock- 
wise navigation of sailing ships, down the east coast and up 
the west. Arab penetration from the east was thus assisted 
by nature. ‘The going south from Europe was much more 
difficult and hazardous. 

Fourth, the continent is largely a plateau, and is like an 
inverted saucer, with very narrow coastal plains. The great 
rivers are not navigable from the sea, and their interior 
courses are broken by falls and cataracts, notably the Congo. 
‘There are no navigable rivers comparable with the Amazon, 
the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Yangtze. 

fifth, climate and vegetation which is immediately de- 
pendent upon it, added greatly to the obstacles of explora- 
tion. Only a portion of the southern tip of Africa enjoys 
i Mediterranean type of climate similar to a narrow coastal 
strip of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. Africa is the most 
tropical of the continents. Luxuriant vegetation flourishes 
in steaming torrid heat and high humidity. The tropical 
rain forest, tropical grass-land or savanna, and the hot desert, 
all have great heat in common. 

Furthermore it should be remembered that continental 
unity has little reality save as a continuous obstacle to 
navigation by sea. It may be easier to circumnavigate 
the earth in a sailing vessel than to make a long overland 
journey on foot or even up unknown rivers. Stanley’s por- 
ters laboriously carried the parts of a small steamer, the 
“Lady Alice”, with which they navigated Lake Victoria, 
Lake Tanganyika, and the upper courses of the Congo River. 


Wor.tp RELATIONSHIPS 


Since the days of the great explorations, ending about 
sixty years ago, the hitherto unknown portions of Africa 
have been almost catapulted into relationships with the rest 
of the world. With a great stream of vital raw materials 
now coming out of Africa, and a vast network of strategic 
air services crossing the continent, it is dificult to appreciate 
the inhibitions, the terrors of the unknown, and the verv real 
phy sical obstacles that so recently isolated Africa. What is 
happening to Africa with accentuated abruptness, however, 
epitomizes what is happening to the world as a whole. 


Political relationships 


Ihe political map of Africa signifies the most important 
relationship of practically all parts of the continent with the 
\s recently as 1876 the map showed little 
more than a fringe of small coastal colonies. Some of the 
Portucuese small holdings and all of those of the Nether- 
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lands had changed hands, and the embryos of the greater 
British and French empires appear. The geographical se- 
crets of the interior had just been revealed, and astonishing 
discoveries in diamonds in 1866 had touched off an eager 
and frequently futile rush to find sudden riches in many 
areas. 

The Congress of Berlin of 1884-5 failed in its effort to 
provide international supervision of colonial administrations, 
but attempted to establish freedom of trade, for all nations, 
within the Congo basin. 

Within the first decade of the twentieth century practical- 
ly all of Africa had been absorbed by the colonial powers, 
and by 1934 the present boundaries of colonies and de- 
pendencies had been established, and the former German 
colonies had become mandated territories. “The colonial 
expansion inland from the coasts, and delimitation of these 
territories, proceeded without much regard for native socie- 
ties. In the words of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” as 
applied to the west coast areas, “This international patch- 
work persists”. 

Railroads and roads are patterned to conform to the 
political boundaries, and development of the continent is 
conditioned to the political map. Colonial administration 
has made notable progress in many parts of the continent 
since the beginning of the century, and today in various 
areas it has come to take a long-range view, and makes a 
genuine effort to protect the interest of the native peoples. 


Economic and trade relationships 


Africa’s commercial relationships with the world depend 
largely upon its present and potential agricultural and 
mineral production. 

As the most tropical continent, Africa includes one of the 
great regions that is complementary to the areas in northern 
mid-latitudes, including much of Europe and the United 
States, in which industry and commerce have developed 
greatly. Vegetable oils, in Africa chiefly from the oil palm 
and the peanut (the latter, transplanted from tropical 
America), were one of the objects of interest of the Euro- 
pean powers during the period of colonial partition. 

Of the various agricultural products exported from 
Africa, cereals are at present first in importance, chiefly 
from North Africa, and then from South Africa. Cotton 
is next, from Egypt and East Africa. Oil seeds and vege- 
table oils rank third, and cacao fourth in point of value. 

The mineral endowment of Africa is very great, and it 
is important to the rest of the world. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the world’s diamonds are produced in Africa. The 
diamonds essential in drilling machinery and other industrial 
uses are now mined chiefly in Belgian Congo. 

In 1938 Africa produced about nine-tenths of the world’s 
cobalt, two-fifths of the phosphate rock, two-fifths of the 
gold. One-third of the world’s vanadium and a third of 
the chromite have been coming out of Africa. The largest 
manganese mine in the world is in the Gold Coast, and 
there are extensive reserves of this important mineral in 
South Africa. 

The great copper production from Belgian Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia comes at low cost from very high grade 
ores, and the reserves are very large. 

An eighth of the tin comes from Africa, and much more 
may come in the future. Almost all of these minerals, and 
others available in Africa, are vital in modern industry. 

Coal and petroleum for industry and transportation have 
not been discovered in great quantities, and much of the 
continent may have to depend upon fuelwood and local 
hydro-electric power. About one-third of the world’s esti- 
mated water-power reserves are estimated to reside in the 
Congo and Niger river systems—much of it so expensive 
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to develop that it may never be utilized unless it proves 
worth while in a world-integrated economy. 


Transportation and communications 


Interrelationships between peoples and continents now 
depend upon transport which is machine-powered, because, 
in the last analysis, it is so much more economical of human 
effort. In Africa, the waterways navigable to steamers in- 
clude the magnificent great lakes of the eastern central part 
of the continent, and portions of the principal rivers—always 
interrupted by rapids and cataracts, notably the Nile and the 
Congo. Nowhere is there a railway network except in 
western Mediterranean Africa and a portion of’ the Union 
of South Africa. Motorable roads are already fairly ex- 
tensive, and are developing steadily. 

The movement of goods in both native and international 
trade in parts of the continent is still dependent solely upon 
primitive transport. In the Belgian Congo, at least, Europ- 
eans are no longer permitted to hire porters, thus conserving 
labor and encouraging the use of motor roads. 

The world of transportation costs, in which Africa finds 
an important place through trade and commerce, can 
scarcely be visualized on maps, even with the most striking 
contrasts of color, because the differences are so nearly 
astronomic. They might be comprehended more readily by 
means of an electric globe, the construction of which would 
be analogous to electric power transmission system.,. Cover 
the high seas, where freight can be moved at 1/10c per 
ton-mile, with silver (the best electrical conductor), or with 
silver wires, connecting all the world’s ports; the navigable 
high seas will be insulated from the coasts except at ports; 
for railroads select a steel alloy wire whose electrical re- 
sistance is about ten times that of silver; then choose wire 
and strands of other materials with from twenty times to 
ten thousand times the resistance of silver for roads, caravan 
routes and trails traveled by auto trucks, horses and wagons, 
pack animals and human porters. The rest of the globe 
should be covered with an almost perfect insulating, non- 
conducting material such as glass or porcelain. Now, with 
delicate instruments to determine the relative electrical resist- 
ance between alternate routes, we find which way freight 
will move between any two points. You will come to realize 
that, whereas “a thousand years are as one day” with the 
Lord of the universe, a thousand miles by ocean freighter 
are as a fraction of a mile over the Burma Road, with man 
who regards himself “Lord of the earth.” 

What the airplane will do for Africa and for the world 
no one can foretell. When some one can fly a thousand 
miles and drop bread or a bomb beside me, the question 
“Who is my neighbor?” becomes more puzzling than ever. 
In any event, it will soon be physically possible for some 
one from another continent to drop down almost anywhere 
in Africa and inquire of the local inhabitants what they 
have in their subsoil, or what they can produce on their 
land, which would be of interest to the rest of the world. 
And the movement of goods by air, while much more 
expensive than by sea or even by railroad or motor road, 
is generally more economical than transport by human por- 
ters or pack animals. The airplane surmounts the handi- 
caps of Africa’s long stretches of harborless coasts, and 
its lack of great rivers navigable from the sea. In un- 
developed regions air freight and express will tend to sup- 
plant primitive transport except over very short distances, 
and to bridge gaps between the railroads, motor roads and 
steamship services, at least until more economical surface 
facilities can be provided. No one can prophesy what the 
map of air service in Africa even a decade hence will look 
like. 

This rapidly changing world—of which Africa is an 


integral part—is frequently called “a shrinking world,” 
represented pictorially by a series of smaller and smaller 
globes, for the horse-and-buggy days, railroad travel, and 
finally airplanes. However, the term “shrinking” is quite 
misleading. The significant fact is that the reduction of 
time multiplies the achievement which is possible in any 
unit of time. The world of experience is rapidly expanding 
for all mankind, whether regarded from the viewpoint 
of the individual or of corporate groups or nations. Our 
lives may be expanded and enriched bceause we can go 
farther and do more, and friends from great distances may 
come to us. We should realize, on the other hand, that 
modern technology, in vastly increasing the distance at which 
practically all forces may operate with great effect, makes in- 
tensification of rivalries possible, even to the ends of the 
earth, if they are not curbed and controlled. 


Some geographical relationships 


Picture for yourself a native school in central Africa in 
which a native teacher is teaching geography to the coming 
generation. ‘Today she has a map of Africa before the 
pupils, and she has at her disposal basic knowledge of lakes 
and river systems unknown to a human soul a century ago, 
and has probably had personal experience with river steam- 
ers or railroads, automobiles, airplanes and radios. Next 
month or next year the pupils may study the United States, 
or Asia, or a world map. They are learning something about 
us, much of it not in the classroom. They need not re- 
capitulate our mistakes, in information and attitudes, but 
may be conducted directly, by routes of understanding 
adapted to their own background, into sane relationships 
with the whole world. 

There are but few great physical barriers to the extension 
of mechanized transport in Africa, and the native peoples 
will thereby have contacts which are constantly widening. 
At least in the great Bantu area the numerous languages 
are closely related, and there are already important linguae 
francae and increasing use of English, French and other 
European languages throughout Africa, that enable one to 
move about without great difficulty. Less dissimilarity of 
cultures than in most other great areas, and the absence of 
nationalistic traditions, tend to facilitate integration of 
African societies. Public health measures are reducing the 
death rate, especially the high infant mortality, and the rela- 
tively sparse population is likely to increase rapidly in some 
areas, further tending to bring the peoples into closer touch 
with one another and with the world. 

The peoples of Africa have many problems, some of 
them very new. They cannot be solved by wishful thinking. 
“Longing for home cannot take you across the river,” is a 
Mongo proverb. The problems of the native peoples cannot 
be solved by integrating or organizing the continent or 
large regions in opposition to other continents or regions. 
It will be normal for many communities or small regions 
in Africa to maintain closer relations with distant parts of 
the world than with nearby portions of their own con- 
tinent. The peoples of Africa cannot alter the fact that 
they live in the same world with the peoples of Europe, Asia 
and the Americas. 

What, then, of our adaptation to Africa? We shal! need 
to unlearn some of our old geography and to learn some new 
geography relating to Africa. We should become aware, in 
the first place, that it is commonly underrated as to area, 
partly because, on the usual type of maps, especially Merca- 
tor’s, the land areas of northern Asia, Europe and North 
America are so greatly exaggerated. As may be seen on 
a globe, it is as far east-west across Africa, from Dakar to 
Cape Guardafui, as it is across Russian territory from Odessa 
on the Black Sea to Bering Strait. 
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We also frequently fail to realize the geographical rela- 
tion between Africa and the United States, because of our 
use of Mercator maps and of eastern and western hemisphere 
maps. That part of Africa which is within a hemisphere 
centered at Eastport, Maine, is equal to the entire continent 
of South America in both area and population. From Wash- 
ington, D. C. to the farthest corner of Egypt, on the Red 
Sea, is nearer than Cape Horn. 

These geographical relationships of Africa with Asia and 
the Americas have become evident as we have studied a 
globe, with the aid of a transparent plastic hemisphere on 
which continental outlines were traced. By moving the 
transparent hemisphere anywhere over the globe one may 
compare any portion of the earth with any other, and may 
study great circle routes and distances, without any of the 
distortions of scale and area which attend the use of flat 
maps. Unfortunately such devices cannot become available 
for general use until the materials can be directed to peace- 
time services. But we all need to learn that one of the 
most important aids to global thinking is the globe itself, 
with simple means of measuring and comparing one area 
with another. 

Abraham Lincoln said “. . . we cannot escape history.” If 
we cannot escape history, neither can we escape geography— 
the geography of rapidly changing world relationships, cul- 
tural and economic, between peoples of every part of the 
globe. 

The geographical relationships which may scarcely be per- 
ceived except on a globe have come to have real significance 
for the first time in history. Actual distances between places 
on the earth are important because in the invisible ocean of 
air above us, far deeper than the deepest sea, overlying land 
and sea alike, airplanes are flying. Heretofore the distances 
that really counted were measured in time of surface travel, 
and in the cost of passenger travel or freight rates. Today, 
because of the airplane, direct global relationships tend to 
determine both time and cost, except for bulk freight. 

The adjustments which we must make with reference to 
other continents are perhaps analogous, in a sense, to the 
change of viewpoint required when modren astronomy was 
born, four centuries ago. The discoveries of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo, making the earth but one of a family of 
planets revolving about the sun, were humiliating, and were 
passionately resisted, when men believed the universe to be 
geocentric. None could then imagine the great series of 
subsequent astronomic discoveries pertaining to the vast 
universe, in which the physics of stars and atoms are in- 
timately related. Similarly, today, men of all races and 
nationalities tend to resist the implications of world inter- 
relationships, fearing that their fixed positions will dissolve 
before their eyes, and that they may have to move in orbits 
which are related to, and influenced by, those of other 
peoples. 

We should, however, focus on facts, not fears. One of 
those facts is that men employ the cheapest and fastest means 
of travel, communication and the transport of goods at their 
disposal. They will in Africa, and we do with reference to 
Africa. Men want their expenditure of effort or of money 
to count, without much thought of social or political implica- 
tions. In the horse-and-buggy days men began using automo- 
biles without insisting on knowing the possible effects on road 
building, steel and rubber industries, petroleum consump- 
tion, or international travel. And now that men have made 
their adjustments and regard automobiles as normal, some 
of the viewpoints and attitudes of a half century ago seem 
a bit antiquated. Likewise, when men have learned to em- 
ploy the great facilities now at their disposal they can only 
regard their expanded geographical and cultural relation- 


ships as normal. With the emphasis upon such facts, rather 
than fears, the instrumentalities that are being so effectively 
and so tragically used for brutalitarian ends can more readily 
be dedicated to humanitarian objectives and world order. 
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